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Program Chairmen: 
Something local... 
something new 


“BUCKS COUNTY 
HERITAGE” 


A bright, imaginative 
program for your group. 
Thirty minutes of the history 
...the folklore...the fame of 
Bucks County...all 
colorfully illustrated. 


We are taking bookings 
now for this free talk. Just 
call your Business Office. 
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D Y Wa Saying P. 


The beginning of a new year always 
stirs within us new hopes and aspira- 
tions for the coming twelve months. 
This is the time to make resolutions 
and to try to plot, as best we can, what 
direction our lives will take. 

This January brings me to the point 
of saying goodbye to all the loyal 
readers who have been with me since 
my first editorial appeared on this 
page in the April/May issue in 1966. 
I have decided to take leave of this 
position I have enjoyed so much and 
to move on. This decision was not an 
easy one for it is difficult to leave 


€ Govrmet's Delight 


e Oriental Imports 


e Unusual Gifts 


RED BARN MALL 
HATBORO, PA. 


something that has meant so much to 
me. But decide I did, and so I must 
say so long. 

Another change in staff is brought 
about by the departure of Debbie 
Knittweis. Since June 1966, Debbie 
has been Advertising Manager. In 
March of 1967 she took on the new 
Fashion Section ( ^Debbie's Boutique” ) 
and began writing and covering a var- 
iety of subjects in the fashion world. 
She has also been in charge of the 
Entertainment Section since it took 
shape in September 1967. I wish to 
express my personal appreciation to 
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Soft 22 Z7 Toys, 
Britain Models and. Dolls 
The Vendor Shoppe 
PEDDLER S VILLAGE 


LAH ASKA, РА. 
794-7031 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Trevose, Pa. 


2307 Bristol Pike 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


"Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” 
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Debbie for many jobs well done. 

Since it is impossible to adequately 
say thank you’s to so many who de- 
serve them, I won't even try. ГЇЇ just 
say that it has been a marvelous ex- 
perience to bring this magazine into 
being each month and if I have been 
able to please you readers at least 
some of the time, then I’m happy. 

To those who succeed me I wish 
the best of luck and good fortune in 
their endeavors. 

And to you, the readers . . . per- 
haps we shall meet again. Until then, 
farewell. 


Kay Henry 
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When's it going up? 


If it's unknown, 

we will inevitably 
define it in terms 
of our knowledge. 


If it's to be 
infinite, we will 
victimize it with 
seeing, hearing, 
smelling, touching 
and taste. 


Make it macabre, 
and we will 
rationalize it 
according to the 
principles of 

our own survival. 


In truth, our 
history is an echo 
of ourselves. 


Ourselves. 


So why worry? 


Photo 
Essay 


by Fred Bauer 
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Winter 
fun! 


ө Flexible Flyer 
ө Yankee Clipper 
ө Toboggans 

@ Juvenile Skis 


FOSTER'S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 
139 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
345-0710 


) 3 TELEPHONE 


М Al 794-8275 
? m T1773 


THE GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 


The Yard, Lahaska, Pa. 


(Formerly Mechanic St., New Hope, Pa.) 
RARE AND UNUSUAL KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


~ 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
*.30 TO 5 30 


OLOWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


Flemingtón 


COUNTRY 
AIRS 


OLDE-TYME CRAFT SHOP 
AND 
COUNTRY STORE 
MATERIALS FOR 
e Lampshades 
e Christmas Crafts 
e Decoupage 


WO 8-3593 


Day and evening classes fall and winter 
14 SOUTH STATE STREET 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for printing such articles 
as the one on air pollution. We can- 
not deny that these problems exist . . . 
the article was well written. 

Richard Warren 


Sirs: 
We really do enjoy the Portrait 
series. Please renew our subscription. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. K. Lester 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

It is hoped that the Armed Forces 
are keeping an accurate list of all flag 
burners and draft card destroyers that 
they will never again be relied upon to 
defend our country. 

Arthur E. Demeritt 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dear Mrs. Henry: 

Congratulations on a great Christ- 
mas issue. The article on the Shrine 
of Czestochowa was the best I ever 
read on the subject. 

Mary R. Kamm 


Dear Editor: 

Where can we get information 
about the tourist attractions in Bucks 
County? 

Wilson Wagner 
New York, N.Y. 

Write to the Bucks County Histor- 
ical-Tourist Commission, Main and 
Locust Ave., Fallsington, Pa. 19054. 


Close 
cover before 


Striking... 


Finished art 


F. Ivanhoe Stiles-Adv. Design 
1730 Spruce Street 
Phila., Pa. 19103 
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Mallet — 
Ekke 


The incorporation of the Bucks 
County Ballet Company has added a 
rich new dimension to a county that 
is already a unique leader in artistic 
pursuits. The Company has the dis- 
tinction of being the first one ever 
instituted in Bucks. It was founded 
in September by B. C. Sandemar, 
Helen C. Sandemar, Carol Connard, 
Carl Sandemar, and Donna Haag- 


.. à fish dive 
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WSucks Company 


by Ка Koss Hagan 


Donna Haagland and Carl Sandemar performing an 
Arabasque 


land, all of Doylestown. The new 
Company has its studios at 4 East 
State Street, Doylestown and is affil- 
iated with the Sandemar Ballet 
School which has been in existence 
since 1960. 

Artistic Director Carl Sandemar 
and his wife, who is professionally 
known as Mlle. Donna Haagland, 
will be responsible for creating much 
of the Company's repertory. They will 
do their own scenery, costumes and 
most of the choreography. 

Carl Sandemar was born in East 
Orange, New Jersey and moved to 
Doylestown when he was eight years 
old. A graduate of Central Bucks 
High School, he began his training at 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in 
New York City when he was seven- 
teen. There he met and married Don- 
na Haagland, originally of Philadel- 
phia. 

The Sandemars trained for five 
years at the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo and then continued their stud- 
ies for five more years at Ballet Arts. 
Individually, Donna studied at Matt- 
Mattox—a studio in New York City 
that specializes in jazz interpretations 
of the ballet. At the conclusion of 
their training they joined the Ballet 


Arts Company of New York. They 
have also performed with companies 
in Maryland, Delaware and Philadel- 
phia and have developed extensive 
repertories that include such well 
know ballets as “Swan Lake,” “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” and “Carnival.” 

The Bucks County Ballet Com- 
pany made its debut November 2, 
1967 at the Bucks County Playhouse. 
They presented a repertoire that in- 
cluded three full-length works—an 
avant-garde work, “Haight-Luv,” was 
choreographed by Mlle. Haagland; a 
Pas de Quatre, choreographed by 
Carl Sandemar; and the main work, 
"Francesca da Rimini" included the 
entire Company and was choreogra- 
phed by Marian Suyjet. There were 
guest artists from both the Philadel- 
phia Contemporary Company and 
the National Ballet of Washington, 
D.C. Principal female soloist Andrea 
Vodenhal and her partner Eugene 
Collins, both of the National Ballet, 
performed a Grand Pas de Deux, 
from *Dante's Inferno." 

In Mlle. Haagland's words, “The 
ultimate aim of the Company is to 
develop our own dancers from child- 
ren in our school and to find the tal- 


continued on page 13 
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One Beautiful Flame 


by Martin Moskovitz 


Illustrated by Frank Ivan Stiles 


We first met Harold in the Spring 
about two years ago. At that time we 
had just changed oil companies and 
Harold came with the new company. 
All we did was call the firm and tell 
them that we would like to buy their 
oil and would they please send some- 
body down to clean and adjust our 
oil burner anytime within the next 
few months. “Мо rush, really,” I em- 
phasized. 

About thirty minutes later our door 
bell rang. “Hi, Mate,” Harold greet- 
ed me as he dragged his cleaning 
equipment into the house. 

“Gee,” I commented, “You didn’t 
have to come right away.” 

Harold straightened up and stared 
at me. “Mate,” he said. “Our middle 
name is Instant Service . . . available 
twenty-four hours a day through sleet 
and snow and rain and hail." 

^Holy smoke," I said to my wife as 
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Harold disappeared into the basement 
with his paraphernalia. “This com- 
pany's really on the ball." 

After Harold had finished his 
chore he emerged from the basement, 
grimy but enthusiastic. "She's all set, 
Mate," he announced. “The old 
baby’s oiled, cleaned, adjusted and 
rarin’ to go for the Winter.” 

"Thanks a million,” I said and my 
voice was tinged with respect. There’s 
nothing I admire more than a crafts- 
man with good old-fashioned pride in 
his work. 

Then November rolled around and 
the temperature dropped one morn- 
ing to 33 degrees and our oiled, 
cleaned and adjusted oil burner re- 
mained strangely quiet. I dashed to 
the phone and asked for Harold. “Hi, 
Harold,” I said, after introducing my- 
self. *We need some instant service 
right away. Our unit isn't working." 


There was a moment of silence. 
Then Harold said, "That's funny." 

"Yeah," I replied. “Only it's pret- 
ty hard to laugh when your teeth are 
chattering." 

"Be right down, Mate." 

I hung up and kept my eyes glued 
to the front door for the next half- 
hour. The bell finally rang, but it 
was only the milkman coming around 
to collect. *Going out?" he asked as 
I answered the door in my overcoat. 
I didn't answer. Then when my wife 
came out of the kitchen in her mink 
stole to get her change purse, he said. 
"Guess I just caught you in time, 
huh?" 

"We weren't going anywhere," I 
said firmly. 

Since he is accustomed to dealing 
with all kinds of people, he just 
scratched his head, collected his bill 
and left quickly without saying an- 
other word. 

At any rate, Harold didn't show up 
until the following day. The temper- 
ature had gone up to the fifties. “Gee, 
Mate," he started to apologize. “We 
were jammed with trouble calls yes- 
terday. You know how it is with the 
first cold snap. Now whats the 
trouble?" 

I outlined my trouble succinctly, 
“The oil burner's not working." 

“We'll get it fixed in a jiffy,” he 
said, disappearing down the cellar 
stairs. 

After a half-hour he came up from 
the basement with a big sooty grin. 
“Just a little speck of dirt in the 
nozzle,” he explained. “Amazing 
what a little speck of dirt can do.” 

"Guess you must’ve missed it last 
Spring,” I added sourly. 

His enthusiasm didn’t wane. “You 
never know about a speck of dirt,” 
he said. “I had the burner running 
and you’ve got one beautiful flame, 
Mate. And incidently, I replaced one 
of the jets. Might’ve given you a 
little trouble later on.” 

Indian Summer stayed with us for 
the rest of the week. Then, on the 
seventh day, the temperature dropped 
to 29 degrees. That one beautiful 
flame never went on. 

I removed one of my wool-lined 
gloves to dial Harold. 

“Ні, Harold,” I said. “This is Mate. 
Guess what?” 

“Sit tight, Mate,” he said and there 
was pathos in his voice. “I’m putting 
you on top of the service call list.” 

As soon as I hung up, the milkman 


continued on page 10 


YOUNG READER'S SECTION 


You never saw such a cat in your life 
As Willoughby C. 

He wasn't at all the way a cat 
Is expected to be. 


Willoughby's fur was oddly marked 
Like a patchwork spread. 
He was black and gray with speckles 
of gold 
On his back and head! 


Willoughby lived with Miss Tillie Spry 
In a country house. 
He chased the sunbeams, a falling 
leaf— 
But never a mouse! 


He loved to be out in the sunny yard 
Did Willoughby C. 
Fearless and brave, he’d climb to the 


top 
Of the highest tree! 


Willoughby knew he should sleep on 
a mat 
When he wished to doze. 
But mats were not as cozy and soft 
As a basket of clothes! 


WILLOUGHBY C. 


by Jean Conder Soule 


Willoughby loved a midnight snack 
In his special dish. 

He’d turn up his nose at the finest fowl 
And he hated fish! 


Miss Tillie pampered him day and 
night 
With crackers and cheese, 
A cup of tea with a dish of mint, 
And cakes if you please! 


Then one day Willoughby disappeared 
Right after his nap. 

Miss Tillie put on her cashmere shawl 
And her favorite cap. 


Miss Tillie, hunted, Miss 
searched. 
But he wasn’t around. 
A week went by—two weeks—a 
month. 


Would he never be found? 


Tillie 


Then one afternoon while Miss Tillie 
Spry 
Was eating a snack 
And knitting a sweater for Willoughby 
C. 
Just in case he came back— 


She heard a mew by the kitchen door 
And a scritchy-scratch. 

Miss Tillie sprang to her feet and ran 
To lift up the latch. 


Illustrated by Virginia Chapman 


What a surprise she found on the step. 
It was Willoughby C. 

With four tiny kittens, frisky and fat! 
"Well, mercy me!" 


Miss Tillie exclaimed as she let them 
in. 
"Now what have we here? 
Four good reasons why you decided 
To disappear!" 


And Willoughby C. was so glad to be 
home 
On the braided mat— 
That from that day on Miss Tillie's pet 
Was a proper cat. 


Willoughby dined on meat and fish 
(And gave up tea!) 
And of course Miss Tillie changed hi 
name 
To Willa Bea C. 


A MAZE OF MONTHS 


(Can you name the months in their 
proper order and fill in the spaces 
below? ) 

— — — — — — — is the month 
That starts each brand-new year. 

— — — — — — — — follows close 
With days both cold and clear. 
——— 5 is wild апа windy 
And really not too warm. 

— —— — — is a rainy month — 
So watch out for that storm! 

— — — is soft and sunny, 


by Carolyn Stephan 


With flowers growing fast. 

— — — — is gay and gleeful 

For school is out at last! 

— — — — js hot and humid, 

The days are often hazy. 

— = — — —— is а weary month 
And makes you feel quite lazy. 


cooler time, 
When school begins once more. 


— — — — — — — brings us Hal- 
loween — 


With goblins at our door! 

<I eas 
Thanksgiving — 

A very special day. 

— — — — — — — — is the best 
of all 

For Santa’s on his way! 


Answers: January, February, March 
April, May, June, July 
August, September, Oct- 
ober, November, Decem 
ber. 
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It might seem to the casual ob- 
server that he had walked into the 
neighborhood laundromat. The talk 
was familiar problems of raising chil- 
dren, how rapidly youngsters outgrow 
their clothes, how swiftly a week’s 
supply of groceries can melt, how diffi- 
cult to train children to behave. But 
then the conversation changes and our 
observer is immediately aware that 
this small, cheerful room is far more 
vital than any laundromat. 

“Му neighbor told me . . . I didnt 
know what to do or where to go after 
the last baby.” 

“Му mother brought me here after 
my six weeks check-up. She knew Га 
be too scared and Joe would be so 
embarrassed. . . ." 

"When I asked my doctor, he said 
not to worry, that I was young and 
strong and could have plenty of kids. 
He doesn't believe in the pill or any- 
thing." 

"When we lived in Baltimore, I 
went to the one there, and soon as we 
moved up here I looked in the phone 
book. ..." 

For this is a normal Monday noon 
at the Planned Parenthood Center of 
Bucks County located on Bath Road 
in Bristol. Mrs. Margaret Fuller, the 
clinic director and a registered nurse, 
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By Choice... 


by F. А Brown 


has already talked to the women wait- 
ing now to see the doctor. She has 
eased their nervousness. The relief 
they feel at the knowledge that they 
need not have another unwanted child 
has made them cheerful. They are 
hard-working women and young, for 
most are not over thirty. Their days 
are long—12 to 14 hours— and they 
have no Sundays off, no holidays. The 
majority have five or more small chil- 
dren at home, born too close together 
for the mother’s health and strength. 
Most of them must stretch a pay 
check of a $100 or less a week to pro- 
vide for 7 or 8 people. Some few are 
lucky; they’ve come in time. 


Ideally it would be far better if 
young couples worked out family 
plans in the beginning before both the 
young mother and the budget 
were strained to the breaking point. 
Unfortunately and  irrationally it 
would seem, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania shows little inclination 
to push family planning education. 
Fortunately, the federal government 
is more concerned and with the aid of 
grants has encouraged the establish- 
ment and expansion of family plan- 
ning centers such as the one in Bris- 


Not Chance 


tol, for Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity funds have enabled Planned 
Parenthood to double its program 
there. Strangely, while we plan every- 
thing else these days—schools, in- 
dustry, towns and cities, the govern- 
ment — here in Bucks County case 
workers for state directed welfare 
programs are not permitted to suggest 
birth control measures to uninformed 
relief families, thus leaving the basic 
unit of our society unplanned and 
families to grow by chance, not choice. 

There is no doubt that today over- 
population is the number one enemy 
of the good life, both in individual 
families and the world at large. Un- 
wanted children, who, it is estimated, 
make up one third of the nation’s 
children on welfare rolls, have small 
chance for a decent life. Our mental 
institutions and jails are full of the 
lonely and the unloved because their 
parents knew no way out of the every- 
year-a-baby trap. Around the world 
underdeveloped nations are caught in 
the same trap, and their people mired 
in misery and famine. 

Yet, until our attitude toward 
bringing children into the world is one 
of responsibility and choice rather 
than accident and chance, the good 

continued on page 10 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


FROM ANTIQUITY TO TODAY— 
THE COUNTY CORONER 


Deeply rooted in antiquity is the 
office of County Coroner, its establish- 
ment going back to the dim beginnings 
of Anglo-Saxon law. For almost a 
thousand years the Coroner has ex- 
isted as such, having been created in 
England by royal edict. The Crowner 
or guardian of the Crown’s peace and 
order was responsible to the Kings of 
England for the property of the Crown 
as well as the rights and property of 
the inhabitants of the Kingdom. He 
was charged with the investigation of 
crimes against the Crown, murder in 
particular, as well as inquiry into ship- 
wreck, treasure trove, the death of 
royal swans, fish and any other prop- 
erty which, by royal edict, belonged to 
the King. Transplanted to the Ameri- 
can Colonies with the English system 
of government came the Coroner. The 
Coroner’s office, through legislative 
enactment, has remained little chang- 
ed to the present day. 

Recreated by the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution of 1874, the Coroner is desig- 
nated as a county officer within the 
meaning of the Constitution. His ap- 
pointment, duties and compensation 
are provided by statute as a profes- 
sional employee of the county. 

The Coroner is a creation of the 
Constitution so any change in the 
nature of the office, the tenure, the 
manner of election or its abolition 
would require constitutional amend- 
ment and could not be effected by 
mere legislative enactment. 

Under the present Pennsylvania 
law, the County Coroner is charged 
with the investigation of the facts and 
circumstances concerning deaths 
which appear to have happened in the 
county regardless where the cause may 
have occurred, as: 

1) Any sudden, violent or suspi- 
cious death. 

2) Any death wherein no cause is 
certified by a properly qualified 
person. 

3) Any death resulting from acci- 
dent, drowning, or a stillbirth 


not properly certified as such. 
The Coroner is also charged with 
the protection of the property and 
valuables of such deceased persons 
until properly delivered to the next of 
kin, and he is so legally bonded. 


The law as enacted presently gives 
the County Coroner wide powers as a 
legal officer. In the investigation of 
unnatural deaths he is empowered to 
hold a Coroner’s court or inquisition 
in which he may subponea and qualify 
witnesses under oath, summon and 
swear a Coroner’s jury, and in short, 
sit with virtually all of the powers of a 
judge of the court without the preoga- 
tive of guilt determination. The Cor- 
oner and his jury can only recommend 
to the county courts what further 
action, in their opinion, should be 
taken. 

It is evident the investigation of 
causes of death properly belongs to a 
person trained and educated in the 
medical field. Court room procedure 
and legal responsibility should like- 
wise be in the province of people prop- 
erly trained in the law. To be compe- 
tent as a medical expert, to serve as 
an administrator of the law as a judge 
to hear evidence, and decide upon its 
admissibility; to charge a jury, and to 
interrogate witnesses is asking almost 
too much of any individual, but this is 
the way our law is written. 

The daily work of the Coroner con- 
cerns itself with a multitude of ques- 
tions: Is this death under investigation 
due to natural causes, suicide, homi- 
cide, or is it accidental? What are the 
circumstances? Should an inquest be 
held? Is the unlawful act of another 
responsible? What property exists 
which must be safeguarded? Who and 
where are the next of kin? What legal 
action should be initiated? Answers to 
these questions are sometimes ob- 
scure, but answers must be found if 
the Coroner properly discharges his 
duty. A sense of responsibility is the 


continued on page 13 
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A native of Newtown Township, 
Samuel B. Willard, M.D. is a 
direct descendant of a line of 
settlers who came to the New 
World with William Penn. 

He was educated in the Doyles- 
town School system and later at 
the University of North Carolina 
where he received his Bachelor's 
degree in 1937. He became a 
Doctor of Medicine in 1941 at the 
Long Island College of Medicine 
in Brooklyn, New York. After his 
military service as a Captain in 
the Army of the United States 
with a combat division in the 
European Theatre he returned to 
Bucks County and has been in the 
general practice of medicine in his 
home town of Doylestown for the 
past twenty years. 

A past president of the Bucks 
County Medical Society and the 
staff of the Doylestown Hospital, 
he was elected Bucks County Cor- 
oner in 1963 and reelected to the 
same post in 1967. 
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CUSTOM PAPERHANGING — 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


` 


Established d S 1907 


Farle Sinkler Ex Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa 


862-2406 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 

of 
== EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 puces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Alvo,always a selection of Fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


Almshouse 


Ceramic Corner 
Cor. York & Almshouse Rds. 
Jamison, Ра. О!-3-6545 

MICS, 
& GIFTS 
Daytime & 


Evening Clesses 
Gwen Ozenberger 


CERA 
SUPPLIES 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 


‘ANNO VIOLA 


265 Windybush Road 862-2879 
New Hope, Pa. 
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Flame 
continued from page 6 


rang the bell. He kept his lips firm 
even after my wife came out of the 
kitchen in her mink stole. For hours 
afterwards, however, I kept wonder- 
ing what he was telling the neighbors 
about us. 

Two days later, Harold finally 
reached the top of the service call 
list. As he entered the house with his 
tool box I said, "I guess you know 
where it is." 

“ГИ have it fixed in a jiffy,” he 
called back as he bounced spiritedly 
into the basement. 

When he came up he said, “Еуегу- 
things just fine down there. Boy, 
you've got a beautiful flame." 

Then he walked over to the therm- 
ostat in the living room and un- 
screwed the cover. After a few min- 
utes of tinkering he turned and said, 
"Nothing serious, folks. Just a speck 
of dirt on the contacts." 

"Repeat that please,” I said, 
lifting up my ear muffs. 

“I said, you people are going to be 
as warm as toast from now on," he 
replied assuredly. 

Two weeks later I dialed Harold 
again. “The toaster. . . I mean the oil 
burner’s on the fritz again.” 

This time it was a short in the 
starter switch. A few weeks later it 
was a fouled-up jet — the same one 
Harold put in to avoid giving us 
trouble later on. And so on into the 
Spring. 

I can truthfully say that our heat- 
ing situation really ran hot and cold 
last Winter. Then one day last May, 
Harold came around without my call- 
ing him. He popped in while we were 
thumbing through the yellow pages 
for another oil company. 


"Hi, Mate,” he said as he dragged 
his equipment down into the base- 
ment to oil, clean and adjust the en- 
tire unit for the following Winter. 

My wife and I sat there speechless 
in the living room while Harold per- 
formed his ritual in the basement. 
When he came up an hour later, he 
wiped the soot from his forehead 
with his sleeve and proudly an- 
nounced, "She's all ready to roll for 
the Winter, Mate." 

At this point in the story, some 
more level-headed observers might 
wonder why we didn't tell Harold to 
go peddle his oiling and cleaning and 
adjusting someplace else. The truth 
of the matter is, my wife and I love 
intrigue — more than personal com- 
fort. And we have a strange hunch 
Harold is secretly employed by the 
Gas Company. 

"May I speak to Harold, please 
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Choice 
continued from page 8 


life will never be realized for a large 
segment of our population, and too 
many women will die at the birth of 
yet another unwanted child or as a 
result of an unskilled attempt at abor- 
tion. 

In a desperately overcrowded Asia, 
Japan is one nation that has found its 
way out of the overpopulation trap. A 
runaway birthrate had not only jam- 
med 72 million people into an area 
only as big as the state of California, 
but threatened the food supply as well. 
The Japanese government chose a bet- 
ter way by embarking on an extensive 
education program in family planning 
backed up by legalized abortion for 
any woman who wished it. The birth 
rate was halved, and life for the Japa- 
nese became worth living. 

We are not nearly this desperate in 
Bucks County, but we are feeling 
population pressures in the pinch of 
higher and higher taxes, in the schools 
made inadequate before their new 
doors are even opened, in county 
planning only recently made and now 
already outdated. It is true that a ris- 
ing population creates a new market 
for goods, but the problems also cre- 
ated outweigh the gains. The very air 
we breathe and water we drink grow 
daily more solid with the wastes so 
many of us need to dispose of, and 
the land we may need desperately for 
food in the future disappears beneath 
homes and highways. 

Families of all educational and in- 
come levels have a similar notion of 
the ideal family size, but because in- 
formation and the means to achieve 
this goal are withheld from the poor 
thousands of families are victimized. 
Women have more children than they 
can physically or emotionally care for; 
men cannot find the means to support 
a family grown too large; and the 
greatest evil of all, the unwanted chil- 
dren are deprived of what should be 
every child's birthright — a welcome 
place in the family, an opportunity to 
grow into a productive member of 
society and a reasonable chance for 
happiness. 

Overburdened, overworked, des- 
perate women in Bucks County do 
have a place to go, in the Bristol 
clinic, to get help in reaching this 
family goal, but Planned Parenthood 
even with federal funds cannot fill the 
need without the vital assistance of 
the community, both in funds and in 
volunteer service. Present families, 
future children need this help now, for 
it is effective family planning that can 
contribute most directly to providing 
abundance in a world at peace. 
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Old Craftsmen of Bucks 


THE MILLER 
AND THE MILLWRIGHT 


One hundred years ago and more, 
even as recently as fifty years ago, 
communities depended on the skill of 
their local miller. Bucks County heard 
the humming of water wheels all 
through the valleys of the Neshaminy, 
Cuttalossa, Tohickon and Mechanic 
creeks for countless years. 


Then came the post war years of. 


1920 and on. Many factors pushed 
the mill from the American scene. 
One was the taste for bleached white 
flour. Flour ground on burr-stones 
contained bran. People lost their taste 
for it after too many war years of 
coarse flours and substitute flours. 

Another handicap was the steady 
curtailment of water supply as high- 
way construction forced the diversion 
of streams. But taxes and pure food 
laws took the greatest toll. 

Millers strove to keep abreast of 
progress by installing electric-powered 
equipment but they ran into overbur- 
dening expenses. One by one, from 
the early part of this century, millers 
began taking down their hoist ropes, 
opening the waste gates of the mill 
races and closing up shop. The huge 
water wheels which had served so 
long and so well, became silent and 
eventually fell into decay. 

Today hardly a mill wheel remains 
save a rare one or two old historic 
ones such as that of Thompson’s Mill 
at Bowman’s Hill in Washington 
Crossing State Park or the remains 
of the great wheel in Doylestown’s 
Water Wheel Inn. 

But many old mill structures sur- 
vive in new guises. They are conver- 
ted into homes, resturants, shops, 
work studios . . . even kennels. Some 
have been transformed into feed sup- 
ply houses where the chopping and 
mill work in preparing the stock feed 
is done by modern machinery. But 
no matter what the building serves 


as today, one finds that the skill and 
knowledge of its builder and owner 
lives on in the sturdy frame, in the 
stout beams, in the joists and rafters. 

It seems almost unbelievable that 
the millwright's workmanship could 
endure the centuries so well. But, in 
most instances, it has. 

To touch the hand-hewn edges of 
an old waterwheel is to touch his 
skill. The millwright fashioned the 
wheel out of his toughest timber, in- 
variably oak. The planks of the floor 
he made of solid and rugged pine, 
chestnut or hemlock. Tons of weight 
had to be supported by those planks, 
yet they must stand firm with no vi- 
brations from the ponderous rotating 
machinery. The millwright knew the 
exacting work expected of him and he 
fulfilled it. Better perhaps than he 
knew. Much of his work endured cen- 
turies. 

The millwrights, like our present 
day contractors, had a working force 
and a shop where he stored his tools 
and parts. Like the country doctor, 
he cared for his wooden patients with 
faithful diligence. His skills were 
hewn into the master cog wheel which 
transferred the power from the water 
wheel to the millstone, the wallowers 
and trundles which were loose pinion 
wheels, the crane, the sieves and con- 
veyors, and the water wheel. 

His handiwork went to the stone 
walls, and the glass windows framed 
and held in place with wooden pegs 
(such windows can still be seen at the 
old Riegel Mill in the valley of Cook’s 
Creek in Upper Bucks). The miller’s 
office usually consisted of a boarded- 
up room in one corner of the down- 
stairs floor. In winter this was the 
only heated area of the mill. It was 
there the miller tallied up his accounts 
at the end of the day. His accounts 
usually consisted of "taking tolls”... 


by Jacob Jat 


a method of receiving payment for 
grinding the farmer's grist by taking 
a measure of his grist in an instru- 
ment called a “toll measurer." In 
later years, millers charged according 
to weight and the farmer paid in 
cash. 

The type of water wheel used by a 
mill depended upon the location, the 
volume and power of the water sup- 
ply. Five types existed; three of 
them were most common: the over- 
shot, undershot and breast wheels. 
In less use were the reaction and tub 
wheels. 

With the overshot wheel, the water 
was directed over the wheel, turning 
it clockwise. The undershot wheel 
worked in the opposite manner. 
Where the volume and swiftness of 
the race was slight, the breast wheel 
was employed. Here the water met 
the wheel equidistant from the top 
and bottom ana the water fell per- 
pendicularly, turning the wheel coun- 
ter-clockwise. 

Reaction wheels rotated by the 
turbine principle with the wheel placed 
horizontal to the ground. Tub wheels 
had buckets on their periphery and 
the weight and force of the stream of 
water in the buckets turned the wheel. 

Sometimes the miller was his own 
millwright; other times he contracted 
for one. In either case, the builder of 
a mill was an astute construction en- 
gineer. No community in yesteryear's 
world could have managed without 
him. The townspeople's bread and 
subsistence depended upon him. And 
he did his job well. Many still-stand- 
ing mills in Bucks and all over Amer- 
ica testify to this. Lid 
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The Bygone Days of Bucks 


THE HREMURM 


All the big cities — and the little 
ones, too — have their stories of 
yesteryear’s firehorse. The hoof - 
pounding, snorting lovable hero of the 
olden times’ firehouse will never be 
completely forgotten. As we pass to- 
day's fire departments with their 
smart brick buildings and sleek over- 
powering trucks, there are some of 
us still around who think back to the 
day when odors of straw, oats and oil 
meal (packed on horses’ hooves for 
foot ease) wafted out from the dark 
interiors. 

Having been raised in New York 
City in the early years of this cen- 
tury, I remember well the days when 
the fire bell rang and within seconds 
the street was alive with roaring 
hooves and the steam-driven pumper 
pouring sparks from its boiler chim- 
ney as the fire-wagon seared by. I 
don't stand alone. Many an oldtimer 
in many a city recalls the same sight. 

Then came the gasoline engine. 
The horse-drawn vehicles were laid 
to rest. The horses were put to pas- 
ture or sold to milk concerns or gar- 
bage companies. In the early years 
of the 1920's, it was not an uncom- 
mon occurrence to have the fire bell 
sound and the engines roar off to a 
fire followed by horse-drawn gar- 
bage or milk trucks — or in many 
cases — finding the milk and gar- 
bage trucks arriving at the fire first! 
Once a firehorse, always a firehorse! 

The firehorse was not a hero in the 
big cities alone. He was as much a 
part of the small community as the 
blacksmith and the sheriff. He was 
as revered as the fire chief him- 
self. Just such a horse was the pro- 
tagonist in the following story which 
appeared in a Bucks County paper 
in the early years of this century. 
The heading read: “Firehouse Ro- 
mance." I think it is typical of fire- 
house romances in cities all over the 
United States. 

This firehorse at the time the arti- 
cle was written was an old fellow who 
had long since been retired from pu- 
blic service. He was 26 years old. He 
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by Bart Williams 


had been in pasture for 11 years. 

One day the firehouse laddies and 
their chief decided, just for old times’ 
sake, to bring back to the firehouse 
for a visit this old favorite horse. He 
was brought from the pasture and 
received with cheers and loving pats. 
His hooves were without shoes; his 
mane, tail and fetlocks were long 
and shaggy; his hide spotted and 
worn. The boys went to work and 
cleaned him and brushed him. Then 
they stood back and admired him. 

“Almost like the old days,” said 
one boy. 

"Aye," agreed another. Then a 
thought from the chief: How much 
would the horse remember of the 
old days? 

The fire boys set-to for a reenact- 
ment with vim. The shiny car and the 
new gasoline engine were rolled out- 
side. The old red wagon of the chief's 
was wheeled out into the firehouse 
hall. The worn harness was wiped 
clean and raised into its old high 
position hanging from the shafts, 
ready to drop into place. Then the 
aged horse was led to his former 
stall a good 60 feet away from the 
red wagon with its hanging shafts. 

Now they were all ready for the 
test. The chief smiled and donned 
his jacket. He felt as tense as in the 
old days. Unexpectedly and beyond 
his control the tears began to well 
up in his eyes. His wagon became a 
red blur. 

"Ready, Chief?" 

The grey-haired man swallowed 
and nodded. “ГЇЇ be in my accustom- 
ed place. Let's see if he will!” 

The gong was sounded. The old 
horse reared his head. His eyes grew 
large with excitement. In two seconds 


the veteran horse leaped out of his 
stall and was under the shafts waiting 
for the drop. His hooves were paw- 
ing with anticipation, ready for the 
dash out the door. 

The chief never made his former 
place at the reins in the wagon. He 
swept up to the old horse and threw 
his arms about his neck. His tears 
flowed and some of the boys present 
declared there were tears in the eyes 
of the horse also. 

So ended the true story of one 
firehouse horse. There are many 
others like it from all over the United 
States. Each one of them recalls to 
the present generation the dedication 
of yesteryear's firehorse. That devot- 
ed animal was the center of attention 
in his world. He was loved; coddled 
with special diets; kept scrupulously 
clean; brought water even in the 
middle of the night; awarded medals 
for bravery in action and even fre- 
quently dressed up by local admirers 
of the community with gorgeous har- 
ness aglow with fine trimmings. But 
in return for this the horse offered 
his life. Very often he forfeited it. 

Old firehouse fire-fighting equip- 
ment can be seen in the Mercer 
Museum of the Bucks County Hist- 
orical Society in Doylestown today. 
An entire area of the museum has 
been devoted to the exhibit. The 
Newtown Fire Association owns a 
fire engine built by Patrick Lyon of 
Philadelphia in 1796. It was the 
property of the old Washington Fire 
Company of Newtown which was 
formed somewhere between 1796 and 
1822. This fire company is considered 
Bucks County's first and was, of 
course, a volunteer organization. Paid 
fire departments did not come into 
existence until the close of the Civil 
War. 

But no part of the old fire fighter 
companies lives on more ‘deservedly 
than the firehorse. Although that an- 
imal was replaced by the modern 
world's engine, the heroic horse's de- 
votion, speed and sacrifice have ne- 
ver been surpassed. Ф Oe -ф 


Guest Editorial 
continued from page 9 
first prerequisite of a good Coroner. 

Today in many states the office of 
the Coroner has been abolished. In its 
place a medical examiners system has 
been instituted. Under this system, a 
person qualified by training in medi- 
cine and pathology, the study of dis- 
ease, has been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of ascertaining the cause of 
death. He is under a Civil Service ap- 
pointment, and a dedicated scientist 
who employs all of the resources of 
modern day pathology and toxicology 
in the accurate evaluation of each 
case. 

Fortunately the Bucks County Cor- 
oner has these resources at his com- 
mand. The services of a number of 
qualified pathologists as well as toxo- 
logical laboratories are available to 
him. If, in the judgment of the Cor- 
oner, such services are necessary, he 
therefore has many experts upon 
which to call. 

The Coroner, being an elected of- 
ficial of the county, must of necessity 
become involved in politics, and as 
such must stand for election as any 
other county official. What else can he 
do then, except place his qualifications 
before the voters? 

Should the law be changed to insure 
more qualified persons as Coroners? 
Under the law in Pennsylvania any 
citizen may become Coroner. He need 
not have any specialized training in 
either medicine or the law. He need 
not even be a high school graduate. 

The old dictum of you get what you 
pay for holds true in government 
as well as in every day life. If the 
people want a qualified, experienced, 
scientific man to serve in the office of 
medical examiner or coroner, they 
must be prepared to offer a salary and 
facilities with which to work commen- 
surate with the services which they 
desire. 

The institution of a system of 
medical examiners for Pennsylvania 
as a whole would perhaps place an 
economic burden on those counties 
with a small population and budget. 
Metropolitan counties, however, 
should surely have a medical ex- 
aminer.. 

It would seem logical, then, to give 
each county the opportunity to choose 
which system they prefer or can af- 
ford, rather than have the State legis- 
lature mandate to the individual 
county which system they must have. 
This only can be done by a revision 
of the Pennsylvania Constitution. Per- 
haps the modernization and revision 
of our present Constitution would in- 
deed make Pennsylvania a better, and 
a safer, place in which to live. €—99—9 
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Ballet 
continued from page 5 


ent that already exists. We want to 
give them all the opportunity to per- 
form in a truly professional atmos- 
phere." 

Carl Sandemar says, "We want to 
expose our dancers to different chor- 
eographers and, in general, all forms 
of choreography." 

The Sandemars hope the Com- 
pany will be able to present at least 
four ballets a year. Eventually, they 
would like to travel. 

They feel a child of seven is ideal- 
ly suited both physically and mentally 
to begin the study of ballet. Although, 
Mlle. Haagland stresses, "It's a fall- 
acy that a person must begin to study 
ballet when he is very young. An old- 
er person has not necessarily lost the 
agility for performing the ballet." She 
quickly adds, *The important thing to 
remember is that ten years of inten- 
sive training is a prerequisite for any 
competent dancer." 

Their school has four classes for 
children: beginners, intermediates, 
advanced and a special one for boys. 
There is also a class for women. 

The Company is a non-profit or- 
ganization. It has a Board of Direc- 
tors whose members include: B. C. 
Sandemar, Helen C. Sandemar, Mar- 
ion Suyjet, Elizabeth Ernst and Dor- 
othy Simpson. 

The Bucks County Ballet Com- 
pany is creating a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for the youth of the commun- 
ity. Its members can take pride in the 
knowledge that their contribution will 
enhance the cultural advancement of 
Bucks. 


CHRYSLER | 


CTORS CORPORATION 


Old York Road, Hatboro 
OS 2-4100 


DECORATIV E ACCESSORIES 
629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELm»wood 7-1010 

Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tues & Fri Evening 7:30 to 9:30 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope Daily 9-6 Pa. 


MEMORY LANE! 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Barricini Chocolates 
Rainbow Art Glass 


Bluegate Candles 


Early American Wood Decor 
Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7.8409 
Store hours Week Days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Thurs & Fri Eve. 7 to9 PM 
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Marie $. Bordner 


“President Johnson must be care- 
ful; I feel he is in personal danger. . . . 

"The result of the 1968 presidential 
election will be a surprise to everyone; 
I have negative feelings about Rom- 
ney; Rockefeller will figure promi- 
nently. . . 

“The Black Power movement will 
become bolder in the coming months; 
much havoc will spread before it 
gradually lessens. . . ." 

Predictions for the future from a 
spiritualist advisor? Or a classical 
medium? Or a gypsy fortune-teller? 

Not quite! These are a few convic- 
tions held by petite Marie Bordner, of 
New Hope (“I can stretch to 5 ft."), 
who owns and operates The Jewel Tree 
on Ferry Street after some thirty hectic 
years in the advertising business. (“1 
have a strong practical streak — pos- 
sibly inherited from my French grand- 
mother".) And because she likes to 
"help people" she will admit, albeit 
reluctantly because she doesn't like to 
talk about herself that, yes — while 
still in her teens she realized she pos- 
sessed a power of mind that took her 
beyond the normal conscious percep- 
BORD... v. 

Marie Bordner has the gift of 
psychic insight. 

"I had a number of psychic experi- 
ences in my youth," says the blue- 
eyed, gray-haired diminutive, who 
lives with her sister over the shop. 
"But then they weren't meaningful to 
me. Subsequent events forced me to 
identify with a strong force that was 
there...” 

Writing in Tomorrow, a magazine 
devoted to the world of psychic phe- 
nomena, she tells: “of ‘seeing’ events 
as they were happening — miles 
away; of being ‘visited’ by a dead per- 
son; of seeing disembodied spirits; of 
writing about events and people be- 
fore ever coming into actual contact 
with them.” 
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In the world of psychic phenomena 
(psi), religion and science join forces 
to produce a third entity — parapsy- 
chology. And in this sphere dwell in- 
habitants and events abounding in 
sensitivity and mystery foreign to 
those of us whose feet are firmly on 
the ground (we stand in an upright 
position, anyway! ) 

“The intellect is stumped (by psy- 
chic phenomena and ESP)” writes 
Florence S. Edsell, in her book “The 
World of Psychic Phenomena,” “and 
in all likelihood has nothing to do 
with them... . 

"The conscious mind," continues 
the author, “is occupied with past, 
immediate and anticipated experi- 
ences . . . that come to it primarily 
through the five senses. 

"But beneath this consciousness lies 
a mind area of which most of us, most 
of the time, are completely unaware. 
Stored in it are memories of every- 
thing we had observed or experienced 
since birth, some say of prenatal sen- 
sations as well . . and it is here, more 
likely than not, that extra sensory per- 
ception takes place". 

The Duke University parapsycho- 
logical experiments, as well as those 
of other institutions, have proven that 
ESP is present, to some extent, in 
most minds. Most psychics agree. 

"But it is a latent power. Most don't 
know how to ‘turn it on’,” says Mrs. 
Bordner. But like gifted others, she 
does not seek out revelations. Nor 
does she capitalize on her gift. 

“Revelations are spontaneous — 
they just happen to me. I’m not a 
spiritualist; nor a medium; nor a for- 
tune-teller. I don’t go into trance. I 
have attended seances, particularly 
those of Rev. Ford (Arthur Ford, 
well-known Philadelphia medium, and 
personal acquaintance to Mrs. Bord- 
ner, who recently figured in a seance 
experiment of Episcopal Bishop 
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Portrait by Ray Halsey 


James A. Pike, who was convinced he 
had communicated with his dead son). 

"I know I have the gift — and it’s 
usually called out by someone's need 
or distress. But I want to keep it in its 
place. I've always liked helping others. 
But I don't want to get overbalanced 
about the power to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

"It can be a frightening thing. You 
know, you get a conviction that some- 
thing is true. And you discover it is 
true—and there's nothing you can do 
about it....” 

Marie Bordner was in her teens be- 
fore having her first definite psychic 
experience. 

“One of my best friends planned to 
entertain her sisters school chums 
from a southern college — three girls 
we'd never met. She wanted to give 
the party ‘from a different angle’ and 
asked me for suggestions." 

Going over some old magazines in 
the attic, Marie found an article on 
tea-leaf reading which was currently 
enjoying popularity. 

"This would be it!" she decided. 
She would pretend to read the guests' 
tea leaves. 

Knowing nothing about the subject, 
she studied directions and diagrams. 
At the party all gathered round. “And 
I instructed them to turn the cup 
around three times for magic, then 
turn it upside down." This was to 
loosen the massed leaves so that only 
the fortune would cling to the bottom 
and sides. 

“I stared into the first cup, trying to 
think of something to say. . . ." 

Then suddenly Marie Bordner had 
a lot to say. Sentence after sentence 
flowed forth. “You started to go on a 
short trip today, but when you were . 
halfway there you changed your mind 
and went elsewhere." 

"She answered 'Yes'." 

continued on page 25 
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15 W. FERRY ST. 
NEW HOPE, РА. 


862-5656 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE 
Peddler’s Village 
Lahaska, Pa. 


Fine clothing and accessories 
for Infants, little Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 
794-7377 
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Debbie's Boutique 


STRICTLY 
HANDSOME! 


There's a flair to men's formal wear 
for any social event that should perk 
up male . . . and female . . . spirits 
when the invitation reads "black tie." 

From Lord West comes news of 
black tie innovations which, though 
respecting traditional male conserva- 
tism, incorporate extra touches of 
elegance for those festive moments at 
home or formal function in town. 

There is the coming-in of color, for 
one. Though black remains ever basic, 
grays and blues are coming to the fore. 
Colorful odd jackets . . . in reds, blues 
and olives . . . with contrasting trous- 
ers are also adding a touch of spice to 
the growing informal/formal “at 
home" occasion. 

Double breasteds, with slightly 
wider peak lapels . . . satin-framed 
lapels . . . soft, luxurious velvet col- 
lars . . . shaped jackets . . . materials 
of light and elegantly comfortable 
blends . . . all these are contributing 
to a pleasurable renewal by men of 
formalwear going in the season ahead. 

Some of the best new formalwear 
ideas from the design studios of Lord 
West are to be found in the elegant 
manor coat, a formal jacket designed 
specifically for the "relaxed" formal 
occasion. Whether worn with black 
tie, ascot or turtleneck the manor coat 
is exerting a strong fashion influence 
on the formalwear scene. 

The day of the “headwaiter” look 
is past, as is the frantic last minute 
search for studs, a curse many men 
used to associate with formal going. 
Formalwear manufacturers, like Lord 
West, have taken the pulse of the 
American male, and the era in which 
he lives, and are putting him in dinner 
suits in which he feels not only com- 
fortable and relaxed but elegant as 
well. All of the following are indeed 
, „ . Strictly handsome! 


BLACK PEARL BY LORD 
WEST in an English gray is a new- 
comer to the formalwear scene for 
fall-winter. The framed lapels of silk 
satin in a high notch makes for a dis- 
tinctive appearance at any formal oc- 
casion. The trousers boast a built-in 
cummerbund for additional comfort. 


THE CLASSIC SATIN SHAWL 
takes on a new look in this admirably 
understated Lord West formal with 
notched black silk faille facings. The 
jacket, which is in a center-vented na- 
tural shoulder model, boasts a maroon 
figured lining. The material is of a 
fine lightweight Dacron/worsted. 
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MANOR COAT BY LORD 
WEST is the answer to the question, 
“What does he wear when she wears 
cullottes or pants suits while enter- 
taining at home?" The versatile pat- 
terned dinner jacket is as appropriate 
with black tie as with an ascot. 
Whether in a burgundy/black, olive/ 
black, black/black, or blue/black, the 
Manor Coat is certain to add to fes- 
tivities during those special occasions 
ahead. Silk satin shawl lapels, cuffed 
sleeves, side vents are added features. 


Jeweler & Diamond Merchant 


Sterling [f$ Watches 

* TOWLE. « MOVADO 
« HAMILTON 

e GORHAM • LONGINES 

e» HEIRLOOM 


Special Order Work 
FINE JEWELRY & 
WATCH REPAIRS 
SILVERWARE e WATCHES 


CLYDE E. 


Gephart 


OS 5-1207 


13 S. YORK RD. 
HATBORO 


The Wig Shomrase 


FULL LINE OF WIGS & HAIRPIECES 
COMPLETE WIG SERVICE 
Fashion for the 


style-conscious 
woman 


201 NO YORK ROAD 
HATBORO. PA 


OS 2-0680 


DOUBLE  BREASTED  FOR- 
MALITY is keynoted here by a gen- 
erously sweeping peak lapel in a soft 
natural shoulder model by Lord West. 
Deep 11-inch side vents, flap pockets, 
and a trace body outline, adds to the 
elegance, as well as comfort, of the 
wearer at holiday season formal func- 
tions. The fabric is Dacron and 
worsted. 


FASHION SHOW 
Every Friday 12:30 to 2:00 P.M. 
INFORMAL MODELING 
Vincent's Warrington Inn 
from 
The Famous Warrington Fashion 
Corner 


You are invited to visit our showroom 
and see for yourself our lovely 
collection of stoles, capes, coats 

and jackets. You are certain to find 


just the one for you af 


[Slams b 2 


On Route 309 — / Mile So. 
of Quakertown 


536-2382 


до» 
DISTINCTIVE 


FLORAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


16 М. York Rd. Hatboro, Pa. 19040 
Next to Post Office 
Phone OS 2-0440 


Warrington аби C in» 


r. Petite, Juniors, Misses 


(To Size 20) 


l9 sizes (12% to 2415) 


Name Brands Including 


Butte Knits 
Mr. Thompson 
Hickory House 


Danskin 
Opaque Stockings 


SHOPPING CENTER, WARRINGTON, PA. 
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Bucks County 
Nature Almanac 


by Elia 5 Pond 


Snow 


A DIAMOND PENDANT 


The clouds — now white, fleecy, 
beautiful; now lacy, transparent, frag- 
ile; now dark, sullen, threatening — 
have one thing in common. They are 
formed of water in the form of vapor. 
The water vapor in the air has con- 
densed to droplets, most of them with 
specks of dust as nuclei. As these 
droplets move about, many of them 
join to form larger drops. When drops 
form which drafts and winds in the 
clouds can no longer hold aloft, grav- 
ity pulls them to earth. If the tempera- 
ture down to the ground is warm, the 
drops fall as rain. However, in many 
cases, the temperature being colder, 
the water vapor will "sublime" to 
snowflakes without first becoming 
raindrops. Then we have a snowfall. 

A snowfall is a beautiful thing, both 
in mass and in detail. Perhaps it is 
idle to talk of beauty to those who 
perforce must man shovel, blower or 
plow, to clear driveways and walks. 
But for sheer, glistening, breath-tak- 
ing beauty, fresh fallen snow on trees, 
wires, shrubs, houses is unsurpassed. 

The snowflakes which compose the 
falling snow, however, have an un- 
suspected beauty all their own. We 
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owe much of our knowledge of them 
to a farm boy who had been given a 
microscope. Through it he saw the 
beauty and structure of the tiny snow- 
flakes. He bent mind and hand to a 
method of photographing them. With 
an added lens for his camera, a board 
covered with black velvet, a work- 
room in a cold barn where the tem- 
perature would stand at zero, he was 
ready for the attempt. After some 
failures, he mastered the technique of 
transferring individual flakes from the 
velvet board to the camera slide. Such 
a bit of snow evaporates in an instant, 
but he pressed the camera in time. 

The snowflakes were lovely crystals, 
each different in nature’s thousand 
upon thousand varieties. There are 
stars, points, branches, flowers, angles, 
in six-pointed designs in endless vari- 
ation. At great intervals, from very 
distant clouds, come three-sided tri- 
angle forms. 

The farm boy, Wilson A. Bentley, 
later professor, took thousands of pic- 
tures, for this developed into his life- 
time interest. Most of the pictures o: 
snowflakes you see today were taken 
by him. 


Gallic Victory 


I never panic if perchance 
By some miscalculation 

The dinner steaks are frozen stiff 
In deep refrigeration. 


Through busy, hectic days I’ve 
learned 
To keep a well-stocked freezer; 
So I can calmly paraphrase 
Those famous words of Caesar. 


I cross my Rubicon convinced 
My legion is the winner. 

I come, I thaw, I conquer 
With a quickie TV dinner! 


jean Condes als 


High School Senior 


Halfway a woman, 
Halfway a child, 
Half is so adult, 
Half is so wild. 


by Virginia Bradford 


PIC WIC CANDLE SHOP 


Hatboro 
OS 2-2272 


Ample parking 
rear of PNB 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


NS. 


PAX AMERICANA by Ronald Steel. 
The Viking Press, New York, $6.95. 

"Wherever the standard of freedom 
and independence has been or shall be 
unfurled, there will be America’s 
heart, her benedictions and her pray- 
ers. But she goes not abroad in search 
of monsters to destroy.” So said John 
Adams in 1821, but it is the gist of 
Mr. Steel’s wide-ranging book that we 
have gone abroad to destroy monsters 
and that this may well be our undoing, 
for we have gone neither rationally nor 
realistically while the monsters them- 
selves may be a figment of our imag- 
ination. 

The problems of the world are real 
enough, for it’s “а strange world where 
great nations devote major portions of 
their wealth to build nuclear arsenals 
for the specific purpose of never using 
them; where the super-powers feel 
more insecure than the pygmies; and 
where diplomatic influence rests more 
on showmanship and bravado than on 
military arsenals or economic strength. 
It is a world where communist Russia 
is more worried by the pretensions of 
communist China than by the chal- 
lenge of capitalist America . . . and 
where the United States, the most 
powerful nation the world has ever 
known, feels threatened by seven mil- 
lion Cubans espousing a maverick 
brand of Marxism.” 

In such a world the author says, as 
Theodore Draper has said, that we 
must keep our cool. We, the original 
revolutionaries, cannot go about the 
world suppressing revolutions simply 
because they have communist under- 
tones (or overtones), nor can we af- 
ford to fall victim to our own rhetoric, 
for if we do, then we cannot close our 
eyes on the one hand to the lack of 
self-determination in Rhodesia, for in- 
stance, while proclaiming it self- 
righteously in Vietnam. We cannot 
proclaim it our business to see that 
freedom is untrammeled in one land 
while we give military aid and sup- 
port to some of the most savage 
of dictatorships in our own backyard. 
Thus, we must be realistic in employ- 
ing our power; we must employ it first 
for our national self-interest and 
secondly in those areas to which we 
are most akin and where we can 
understand both the culture and its 
problems (Europe). 


Finally, we must be wise enough to 
realize that the world changes. Today 
there is no monolithic world con- 
quering communism; there is rising 
nationalism and a determination on 
the part of the impoverished people of 
the world that they will share in a 
decent life. For them, the refinements 
of political freedom must wait upon 
the filling of their stomachs; for them, 
survival has the first importance. 

This is a book packed with ideas 
and reasoned opinions based upon 
supporting facts; it is well worth read- 
ing and digesting. Whether you can 
keep your own personal cool by the 
time you reach the end is moot, but 


you can try. Certainly you may be 
wiser. (o 


THE 25TH HOUR 
by C. Virgil Gheorghiu—Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago $6.50 


Lately, there has been a spate of 
concentration, internment, and prison- 
er-of-war camp novels, and this is 
another, a grim story of a Roumanian 
peasant who passed through over a 
hundred camps of all three types run 
by his own countrymen, the Germans, 
the Hungarians, and in the end, the 
Americans. Only a man, he is caught 
up in the machine-like grinding of 
nations and is swept along helpless to 
alter his fate. The gist of the novel 
is that the individual in Western 
civilization is lost among men become 
mechanical monsters who act and 
react as though someone pushed their 
buttons or threw their switches. 

There is one thing, though, that 
disturbs in this otherwise absorbing 
account and that is the miraculous 
long arm of coincidence which keeps 
bringing together members of this 
tiny group of people from a single 
small Roumanian village among the 
hundreds of thousands of internees 
and camp inmates. Perhaps this 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Edit«ons, Prints, Mops, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO.. Pa. 


PHONE WO 8-2131 


continual crossing of each other's 
paths is symbolic, but it does strain 
the readers belief. 


STREET WITHOUT JOY by Ber- 
nard B. Fall. The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, $7.95. 


This updated edition of Dr. Fall's 
book on the French trials and tribula- 
tions during their losing fight in Indo- 
china will be of extreme interest to 
those wanting a clearer understanding 
of present American problems there. 
It is clearly brought home to the 
reader that in this type of war an 
abundance of modern military equip- 
ment is not necessarily the means of 
insuring victory since these machines 
cannot go where the enemy is. Dr. 
Fall also points out the Viet-Minh 
(now known as the Viet Cong) ability 
to infiltrate prepared battle positions 
and to launch surprise attacks, one of 
history's best means of insuring suc- 
cess in battle. Additionally, by making 
judicious use of the local population 
the enemy knew every French move 
(American today), even such infor- 
mation as to where in a column the 
commander would be located. 

This book is not recommended for 
those who wish to be in complete 
agreement with the way the current 
war is being fought or the way we 
came to fight it. The author points out 
how we are making the same mistakes 
the French did, how the helicopter is 
not the complete answer to the pre- 
vention of being *road-bound", and 
that to fight the Viet Cong on even 
terms we must develop men who can, 
and will, enter the jungle to live and 
fight in the enemy's own environment 
under the most trying of conditions. 

Of particular interest is Fall's log of 
events leading up to our large scale 
entry into the war in Vietnam. Close 
reading will reveal diametrically op- 
posing statements and actions being 
taken by the Administration within 
days, in fact within hours. 

The author's qualifications for writ- 
ing a book of this type cannot be 
questioned. Not only did he see the 
French war firsthand, but he also 
fought as a member of the French 
Underground during World War 1I. 
He lost his life recently in Vietnam 
after stepping on a Viet Cong mine. 


F. K. Brown 
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Entertainment Scene 


Seien 


A New Lease on 1968 


Theatre Life 


Last minute bookings and an- 
nouncements concerning new shows 
opening in Philadelphia is like a shot 
of adrenalin to the faltering theatrical 
season. With rapid succession one 
new show was announced after the 
other. After an early season of can- 
cellations and production failures, the 
news has hit the theatre-going public 
with such impact that half of the 
theatregoers are still awakening from 
the lethargy they have been experi- 
encing. 

Before going any further, we must 
explain that this column has an early 
deadline. We attempt to report as 
much up-to-date information as pos- 
sible. However, before we could make 
several changes in our December 
column, the magazine had gone to 
press already. We apologize for this 
and trust that our readers understand. 
For the benefit of those readers who 
like to keep abreast of what's happen- 
ing, we would like, at this time, to 
rectify the errors. 

We mentioned in the December is- 
sue that Mata Hari would be open- 
ing that month. It's now universal 
knowledge that the show, which closed 
after trying out in Washington, will 
not open in Philadelphia . . . at least 
not until a new package is put to- 
gether. We also referred to The 
Ninety Day Mistress as a December 
opening. Actually, it opened in New 
York in November but now it's past 
history that it was not able to survive 
the poor notices and failing business. 
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CAROL CHANNING 


By Morris Yuter 


What Did We Do Wrong? which 
tried out this past summer at the Play- 
house in the Park was another No- 
vember Broadway casualty. 

Now, back to some of the exciting 
news about 1968. Among the last 
minute bookings is a dance revue en- 
titled Les Ballets Africins. This 
opus, with its news making, topless, 
dark skinned dancers, has been seen 
by local audiences before and will 
have played the Walnut St. Theatre 
December 26 through January 1. 

At the Forrest starting January | 
for one weck only, the author and the 
director of You Know I Can't Hear 
You When the Waters Running 
will be opening their new show prior 
to Broadway. Robert Anderson's new 
play, I Never Sang For My Father, 
will have its world premiere in Phila- 
delphia and will star Hal Holbrook, 
Alan Webb, Teresa Wright, Lillian 


Gish and Mary  Fickett. Alan 
Schneider is directing the show. 
Arthur Miller’s new play, The 


Price, also has been announced for 
a two week booking at the Walnut St. 
Theatre starting January 8, for anoth- 
er world premiere. Jack Warden, Kate 
Reid, David Burns and Arthur Ken- 
nedy will co-star in Miller’s eighth 
play for the New York stage and his 
first for Broadway since “A View 
From The Bridge. Ulu Grosbard will 
be in charge of direction. 
Musician-composer and television 
personality, Mitch Miller, makes his 
bow as a Broadway producer when he 


the 
Where I Belong, 
Theatre January 15 for three weeks. 
Paul Rogers, Nancy Wickwire, Walter 


brings Here's 


to the Shubert 


new musical, 


McGinn, Ken Kercheval, Heather 
MacRae, and James Coco will head 
the cast. Based on John Steinbeck’s 
East of Eden the new musical was 
adapted for the stage by Terrence 
McNally and has lyrics and music by 
Alfred Uhry and Robert Waldman. 
Michael Kahn will be directing while 
Hanya Holm will be the choreograph- 
er. This is the third show in a row 
marked for world premiere. 

Tuesday evening, January 16 the- 
atrical history in Philadelphia will be 
made. This is the date when America's 
greatest musical, Hello Dolly!, opens 
at the Forrest Theatre. Announced for 
three weeks, it seems quite likely that 
the musical will be extended for a 
longer run. Ginger Rogers will star as 
Dolly in the musical based on Thorn- 
ton Wilders comedy, The Match- 
maker. 

There are several other shows men- 
tioned in speculation for February, 
March, April and May . . . which, if 
they become concrete, we will mention 
in our future columns. 

Although shows, casts, theatres, 
and dates are S*U*B*J*E*C*T T*O 
C*H*A*N*G*E, there is still too 
much excitement at present to care. 
Anyway, who said that the Fabulous 
Invalid is faltering. 
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Entertainment 


Guide 


PHILADELPHIA 

“The Price" — Arthur Miller's new play. 
Starring Jack Warden, Kate Reid, David 
Burns and Arthur Kennedy. Directed by 
Ulu Grosbard. Welnut Theatre — Two 
Weeks only. Jan. 8 thru Jan. 20. Special 
public preview Saturday eve. Jan. 6 at 
8:30 

"| Never Sang For My Father” — Robert 
Anderson's new play. From the author and 
director of "You Know | can't Hear You 
When The Water's Running’. Gilbert 
Cates in association with Doris Vidor. Star- 
ring Hal Holbrook, Alan Webb, Teresa 
Wright, Lillian Gish and Mary Fickett. Di- 
rected by Alan Schneider. Forrest Theatre 
one week only January 1 thru Jan. 6 
"Hello Dolly" — The Theatrical event of 
the decade! David Merrick presents Ameri- 
ca's greatest musical. Starring Ginger Rog- 
ers and Coley Worth. Directed and Choreo- 


graphed by Gower Champion. Forrest 
Theatre — three weeks only — Jan. 16 
thru Feb. 3. 


"Here's Where | Belong" — Mitch Miller 
will mark his debut as a producer for 
Broadway. From John Steinbeck's haunting 
novel “East Of Eden”. Shubert Theatre 
Jan. 15th thru Feb. 3. Special public pre- 
view Saturday evening, January 13th. 


Repertory— Theatre of the Living Arts. 
“The Entertainer" Jan. 2, 5, 7 (E), 11, 
14 (М), 17, 20. "The Caretaker” Jan. 3, 
6, 9, 12, 14 (E), 18. "The Importance 
of Being Earnest” Jan. 4, 7 (M), 10, 13, 


16, 19. Theatre 334 South St. WA 2- 
5612. Tickets also at Wanamaker’s 
Agency. 


NEW YORK 
Long runs not included 


"Brief Lives — An evening of theatre by 
Patrick Garland starring Roy Doltice Gold- 
en Theatre. 

"Everything in the Garden” — Edward Al- 
bee's play starring Barbara Bel Geddes, 
Barry Nelson and Beatrice Straight. Ply- 
mouth Theatre. 

"Golden Rainbow” — The new musical 
starring Steve Lawrence and Eydie Gorme. 
Shubert Theatre. 

"How Now, Dow Jones" — David Mer- 
rick's musical directed by Anthony Penn. 
Original comedy by Max Shulman. Lyrics 
by Carolyn Leigh. Music by Elmer Bern- 
stein. Lunt Fontanne Theatre. 

"How to be a Jewish Mother'' — Godfrey 
Cambridge and Molly Picon. Hudson 
Theatre. 

"| Never Sang for my Father” — Opens 
January 25. Longacre Theatre. 

“Married Alive" — Musical Comedy. 
Opens January 20. George Abbott Theatre. 
"Something Different” — Carl  Reiner's 
new comedy. Starring Bob Dishy and Ga- 
briel Dell. Cort Theatre. 

“The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie” — Sen- 
sational London success. Opens January 16. 
Morosco Theatre. 


"Henry, Sweet Henry’’—A musical star- 
ring Don Ameche, Robin Wilson and Neva 
Small. Palace Theatre. 


"You Know | Can't Hear You When the 
Water's Running"——a quartet of plays by 
Robert Anderson directed by Alan Schnei- 
der, with Martin Balsam, Eileen Heckart, 
George Grizzard, Joe Silver and Kathleen 
Dabney. Ambassador Theatre. 


“The Birthday Party'"—-Harold Pinter’s 
first full length drama written a decade 
ago. Directed by Alan Schneider. Booth 


“Halfway up a Tree'— Comedy by Peter 
Ustinov about English hippies with Anthony 
Quayle and Graham Jarvis. Brooks Atkin- 
son Theatre. 


"There's a Girl in My Soup''— Saint Subber 
brings Terence Frisby's London comedy 
success starring Gig Young, Barbara Ferris, 
Rita Gam and Jon Pertwee. Music Box. 


"Rosenkrantz and Guilderstern are Dead” 
—David Merrick presents Tom Stoppard's 
London success by arrangement with the 
National Theater of Great Britain. 


+ 
Calendar of Events 


Jan. 1-31: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Narration and Famous Painting, 
“WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DEL- 
AWARE”, Daily 9 to 5 p.m. Sunday 
and Holidays, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. at 
Y hour intervals. Memorial Building. 

Jan. 1-31: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Thompson-Neely House, Furnished with 
Pre-Revolutionary pieces. Daily 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. free. 

Jan. 1-31: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Old Ferry Inn, restored Revolutionary 
furniture. Daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Gift and snack shop 
where Washington Punch is sold. 

Jan. 1-31: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Taylor House, built in 1812 by Mahlon 
K. Taylor, now serves as headquarters 
for the Washington Crossing Park Com- 
mission, open to the public. Weekdays 
8:30 to 5 p.m. Sunday 8:30 to 11 a.m. 

Jan. 1-31: MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury 
Manor — William Penn's Country 
Home, built 1683. Daily 8:30 to 4:30 
p.m. Sunday noon to 4:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion 50¢, under 12 free. 

Jan. 1-31: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Ice Skating, “THE LAGOON”, near the 
Western entrance to the park, weather 
permitting, free. 

Jan. 1-31: BRISTOL — Ice Skating, 
"SILVER LAKE", Route 13 and Bath 
Road, weather permitting, free. 

Jan. 1-31: FAIRLESS HILLS — Ice Skat- 
ing, "LAKE CAROLINE”, Oxford Valley 
Road and Hood Blvd. weather permit- 
ting, lights for night skating, free. 

Jan. 1-31: DOYLESTOWN — Piper Hill 
Ski Area. Route 611. Weekday’s 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sun. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. NIGHT SKIING 
6 p.m. to 10 p.m. Refreshments. 


Jan. 6: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Wild Flower Propagation for beginners, 
Preserve Headquarters Building, Bow- 
man’s Hill 10 to 12 noon. 

Jan. 6: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Winter Identification Trees and Shrubs, 
Preserve Headquarters Building, Bow- 
man’s Hill 1:00 to 3:00. 

Jan. 6, 7: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Bird Banding Station, TALKS, “Rare 
Birds You May See in the Winter", 
3 p.m. free. 

Jan. Il, 12, 13: YARDLEY — 16th 
Annual “ANTIQUE SHOW", Yardley 
Community Center, 64 S. Main Street, 
11:15 to 9:30 p.m. Admission 754. 
Snack Bar. 11:30 to 2:30, Dinners by 
reservation. 

Jan. 13: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Girl Scout and Boy Scout Merit Badges. 
Troop or Individual, all day starting at 
9 a.m. Preserve Headquarters, Bow- 


man's Hill. 
Jan. 13: DOYLESTOWN —— Mercer Mu- 
seum — The Bucks County Historical 


Society presents Historic Films — 
“EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE IN 
WILLIAMSBURG VIRGINIA”, 10:00 
a.m. Pick up passes at the Mercer 
Museum. Pine and Ashland Streets. 

Jan. 13, 14: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Bird Banding Station, TALKS, ''Track- 
ing Wildlife in the Snow’’, 3 p.m. free. 

Jan. 15-19: HARRISBURG — Penna. 
Farm Show, Farm Show Building. 

Jan. 20: DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Mu- 
seum — The Bucks County Historical 
Society presents Historic Films — 
"AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 
FEET", (New England Folk Art) 10:00 
a.m. Pick up passes at the Mercer 
Museum, Pine and Ashland Streets. 

Jan. 20, 21: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Bird Banding Station, TALKS, “Nature 
Photography For Amateurs", 3 p.m. 
free. 

Jan. 26: WARMINSTER — Warminster 
Symphony Orchestra, Regular Concert, 
Soloist "ROBERT PORTNEY”, Violin- 
ist — Log College Jr. High School, 
Norristown Road. 8:30 p.m. No admis- 
sion. 

Jan. 26: LEVITTOWN — The Del- 
aware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra 
presents "The Princeton Regional Bal- 
let", Tchaikovsky “NUTCRACKER, 
Bishop Egan High School — Wistar 
Road , 8 p.m. SNOW DATE Feb. 2. 

Jan. 27: NEW HOPE — Pro Musica So- 
ciety Presents, ’VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF", 
эчи The Bucks County Playhouse, 

‘30. 

Jan. 27: DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Mu- 
seum — The Bucks County Historical 
Society presents Historic Films. "MUSIC 
OF WILLIAMSBURG" THE COLONIAL 
PRINTER", 10:00 a.m. Pick up passes 
at the Mercer Museum, Pine and Ash- 
land Streets. 

SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT 
NOTICE 

SEND LISTINGS OF EVENTS AND AC- 

TIVITIES BY THE TENTH OF THE 

PRECEDING MONTH TO The BUCKS 

COUNTY HISTORICAL - TOURIST COM- 

MISSION. Main and Locust Streets, Fall- 

sington, Pa. 19054 or call 295-5450. 
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Upper Bucks 


Benetz Inn — 1030 North West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. 

Breakfast Club — 7th and Arch, 
Perkasie. 

Cascade Lodge — Kintnersville, Pa. 
Refreshing rural location, offering 
many distinguished facilities for your 
relaxation and dining pleasure. Busi- 
ness, social functions and wedding 
parties graciously catered. Located one 
mile south of Riegelsville, turn right 
off Rt. 611. Open Holidays, Sundays, 
Weekdays, Tuesday through Saturday 
Phone 346-7484. 

Country Inn — 49 Bustleton Pike, 
Feasterville. Built 1801. Lunch, din- 
ners, cocktails. Closed on Monday. 

Cuttalossa Inn — River Road and 
Cuttalossa Road, Lumberville. Opens 
in March yearly. Dinner served 5:30 - 
9:30 p.m. — Open every day except 
Sunday. Cocktails. Phone 297-8985. 

Delaware Oaks Restaurant— Route 
611, Riegelsville. Lunch and dinner. 
Open seven days. 

Ewald's Restaurant — Rt. 611, 
Riegelsville, Durham Room, Cocktails 
— Lunch 12 to 2, Dinner 5 to 9:30, 
Sunday 12 to 8. Phone 749-2679 

Ferndale Hotel — Route 611 be- 
tween Doylestown and Riegelsville. 
Old inn with turn of the century ap- 
peal. Home baked pies. 

Four Winds Tavern — Route 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open fire- 
place for chicken and steaks. 

The Gobblers Inn—Point Pleasant. 
Italian menu. Dancing Friday and Sat- 
urday. Phone 297-8988. 

Golden Pheasant Inn — Erwinna 
(above Point Pleasant on Rt. 32 River 
Road) Elegantly -Victorian, Lodging, 
Restaurant and Bar. Dinner 6 to 11, 
Bar open ‘at 5, Closed Sunday, Res- 
ervations preferred. Phone 294-9595 

Lil’s Kitchen—Route 413 and Ferry 
Road. Gardenville. Open Friday and 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Open 
Sunday 12:30 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Main Street Restaurant— 9 S. Main, 
Perkasie. 

Mayflower Restaurant — 518 Wal- 
nut Street, Perkasie. 

Meyer's Restaurant—501] N. West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. Open 
daily. 

North Penn Bar and Restaurant — 
201 W. Broad Street, Quakertown. 

Pipersville Imn—Pipersville. Closed 
Monday. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Phone 
766-8540. 


Red Barn Inn — 120 N. Main 
Street, Trumbauersville. 
Red Door Restaurant — Adamow 
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Farms, Route 309 above Quakertown. 

Red Lion Hotel — 4 South Main 
Street, Quakertown. 

Ringing Rocks Inn — Upper Black 
Eddy. Open 5 p.m. Dinner - Cocktails. 
Closed Sunday and Monday. Outdoor 
patio. Phone 982-8782. 

Stony's Richland Inn — Route 309, 


Quakertown. 
Tohickon House—Point Pleasant. 
Trainer's Restaurant — Junction 


U.S. 309, State 313 and 663; 3% 
miles east of turnpike exit 32. Open 
6:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Sunday 7 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Cocktail lounge. Din- 
ners about $2.50 to $5.50. Phone 
KE 6-4375. 

Union Hotel — 7th and Chestnut 
Street, Perkasie. 


Lower Bucks 

Bristol Motor Inn — the Bucking- 
ham Room and Elbow Room features 
a fine restaurant and cocktail lounge 
with traditional cuisine for all meals 

Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old time 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moder- 
ately priced. Phone ahead for special 
dishes. Cheese cake delicious. Expert 
catering. EL 7-1125. 

Delaware Hearth — 2636 Bristol 
Pike, Eddington. Lunch, Dinner Fea- 
turing Steaks, Lobster and Famous 112 
Cocktail, ME 9-0200 ME 9-0400 

Ernie Palumbo’s — Mediterranean 
Lounge and Wine Cellar 11 til 2 
Daily, 1 til 9 Sunday. 762 Second 
Street Pike, Southampton 357-1444 

Flannery’s - Man-sized meals that 
will delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, 
Chops, Seafood — charcoal broiled. 
Paintings by well known Bucks County 
artists to enjoy while you dine. U. S. 
Route 1, Penndel, Pa. SK 7-3757. 

Fu Mei Restaurant—4520-26 New- 
portville Road, Levittown. Chinese and 
American food. 

Gaslight Beef & Ale—8510 Make- 
field Rd., Morrisville. Seafood, Italian 
cuisine, Old World Atmosphere. 

Hart House — 252 S. State St., 
Newtown. Lunch, Tea and Dinner. 
Closed Monday. 

George Washington Motor Lodge— 
U. S. 1, Trevose. 

Glen Lake Inn — Route 213 off 
Route 1, Langhorne. Open till 9 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday till 12 p.m. 
Snacks till 1:30 a.m. Dinners. Cock- 
tail lounge. Phone WI 5-4092. 

Golden Horse Inn — Route 1 and 
Street Road, Trevose. Food and drink. 
Banquets, weddings, graduations, etc. 
up fo 350 people. Phone ME 9-6777. 

Continental Hotel — 2 Main St., 
Yardley. 


De Grand Restaurant — Route 13 
below Green Lane. Duncan Hines rec- 
ommended. 

Ye Olde Delaware House — Rad- 
cliffe St., Bristol. Dining Room and 
Cocktail Lounge. Lunch 11:30-2; 
Dinner 4:30 - 8. Closed Sunday. 

Goodnoe Farms — Delicious lunch- 
eons, dinners, Specialize in their own 
"Toll Gate” ice cream in a great var- 
iety of flavors. At the intersection of 
Rt. 413 and 532. 

Holland House Inn — Buck Road, 
Route 532 between Feasterville and 
Newtown. Lunch, Dinner, Late Sup- 
per. Music and Dancing Friday and 
Saturday nights. Open Sunday. 

The Homestead Restaurant (Laven- 
der Hall)—2 miles N. E. of Newtown 
on State Route 532. Open noon to 
2:30 p.m. and 4:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
Closed Monday and Christmas. Buffet 
Weds. and Thurs. night; buffet lunch 
Weds., Thurs., and Sat. Dinners $3.00 
to $7.00 — Cocktail lounge. Phone 
WO 8-3888. 

The Old Mill — Horsham Road, 
Hatboro. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 

Heiser's Little Hofbrau — Rt. 263, 
Jamison, Beer Garden. 

Jack Hansen's Inn — West Trenton 
Avenue, Morrisville. Opens 11:30 a.m. 
Phone CY 5-5179. 

Howard Johnson Restaurants — 
Route 1, Langhorne; Route 13, Edgely 
Road, Levittown; Turnpike Restaurant, 
Trevose. 

Keystone Hotel — Mill and Bathe 
Streets, Bristol. Cocktails 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Closed Sunday. Spec. children's 
platters. Italian food. Reasonable 
prices. Phone ST 8-5276. 

O’Boyles — Route 13 at Beaver 
Dam Road, Bristol. Open daily and 
Sunday 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. Private 
room available. Banquets and parties. 
Phone ST 8-1743. 

Pennsbury Inn — Bordentown Ferry 
Road, Morrisville. Lunch 12 to 3 p.m.; 
dinner 5 to 10 p.m. 6 Banquet rooms. 
12 to 350 persons. Music Friday and 
Saturday. Cocktail lounge. Phone CY 
5-5984. 

Pine Tree Inn, Inc. — 146 Bustle- 
ton Pike, Feasterville. 

Red Lion Inn — Frankford and 
Cityling Roads, Andalusea. Open daily. 

Sherwood House — Route | at 13, 
Morrisville. Cocktails. Banquets. Phone 
CY-5-2200. 

Shubert Restaurant and Cocktail 
Lounge — Route 1, Langhorne. Din- 
ners to 9 p.m. A la carte, 12 p.m. 
Luncheon. Phone SK 7-294]. 

Temperance House — 5 S. State 
Street, Newtown. Breakfast served 


"' Don't Pass 
The Buck!’ 


v “as Vi 


DINNER 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 


ELmwood 7-1125 


pe Of the West Things 
E ^ Lib is Good Mal н 


WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 


DI 3-0210 


Banquet Facilities 


Exclusive 
but not expensive 
Cocktails 


AREA содє 215 


Warrington, Pa. 


from 6:45 a.m.; Sundays from 9:00 
a.m.; weekday dinner and luncheon 
served from 12:00 to 2:30 p.m. 5 to 
8:00 p.m.; Sunday dinner served from 
12:30 to 7 p.m. Banquets. Closed 
Monday. Phone WO 8-334]. 

The Village Inn — 2nd Street Pike 
and Hampton Road, Southampton. 

The Victorian Room — Route 263 
Jamison at Bucks County Country 
Club. Dinner 5:30 to 8:30, Sunday 
2:30 to 8:30. Dancing Saturday 
nights. Closed Monday and Tuesday. 

Warminster Manor — 544 York 
Road, Warminster. 

Warrington Diner - Restaurant — 
711 Easton Road, Neshaminy. Open 
7 days. 24 hours. Medium prices. 
Family service. 

Warrington Inn—Route 611, War- 
rington, Closed Sunday. Luncheon, din- 
ner, cocktails. Wedding receptions and 
banquets. Phone DI 3-0210. 

White Hall Hotel — 129 S. State 
Street, Newtown. Age of building— 
1796; inn since 1843. Open six days 
a week. Cocktail lounge and bar. 

Yardley Inn—River Road at Yard- 
ley. Luncheon and Dinner. Seafood 
and steaks. Groups to 50. Cocktails. 
Phone HY 3-3800. 

Bristol Road Manor—Bristol Road, 
Warrington. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Conti Cross Keys Inn — Easton 
Highway and Swamp Road. !ntersec- 
tion of Routes 611 and 313. Doyles- 
town. Open noon to 10 p.m., Saturday 
to midnight; closed Sunday. Air con- 
ditioned. Cocktail bar. Ph. 348-3539 

Country Side Inn — Route 611, 
Doylestown. Bar. Specializes in snap- 
per soup and sauerbrauten, Meetings, 
weddings, banquets. Cocktails. Phone 
345-9901. 

Doylestown Inn — 18 W. State 
Street, Doylestown. Breakfast, lunch 
and dinner. Banquet facilities. Cock- 
tails. Rooms. 

Old Water Wheel Inn — Old Route 
611, 1% miles north of Doylestown. 
Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 


Central Bucks 


Boswell’s — Route 202, Bucking- 
ham. Open 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
weekdays; 12:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Sunday. Closed Monday. Private din- 
ing room—parties. Phone 794-7959. 


phone 294-9595 


Che (Holden {heasant З 


ч 1857 ч 


RESTAURANT - cocktail LOUNGE - LOOGING 


RIVER ROAD, ERWINNA 
Bucks county, pennsylvania - 18920 


Вар Open - 5to2 


RESTAURANT SERVICE – 6 TO 11 


closed sundays 


the jazzman TRIO 
(RI. 6 Sat. - 10 TO 2 


CROSS KEYS 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Route 611 & 313 348-3539 


LARRY'S 
FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in а charming 
atmosphere... Open fireplace. 


ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


Chops — Seafood — Chicken-in-the-basket 
Sirloin Steaks — Clams — Daily 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sod and 
rainy and chilly, we light the irdoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hone Ра 862-2784 


Late Supper 
Dancing 
Roast Beef at its Finest 


Cocktails 


For Reservations—ME 9-6777 


Roosevelt Blvd. (Rte. 1) and Street Rd., Trevose 
One block so. of Phila. exit of Pa. Turnpike 
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The Bome of Good Food 


Banquets and olody ing 


pe R4 


4 


Ous? 


C ochta ib 
"d and sian er 


5 S. State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Lower Bucks Co. 


H. Clifton Neff, Jr. 
Innkeeper 


WO 8-3341 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Anno and Karl Hornikel 


wr 
ZA SAUERBRATEN - SNAPPER SOUP 
x HASEN PFEFFER 
Rt. 611 
12 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 345-9901 


Gracious Dining 
by Candlelight 


Colonial Atmosphere: 


Banquet and Private Party 
Facilities for 10 to 300 Persons 


Separate Family Dining Rooms 


Guest Rooms 


Cocktail Lounge 


THE TREE THAT GROWS 


THROUGH OUR ROOF Cocktails 


The Cock'n Bull offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 


Peddler's Village in Lahaska. Open 7 
days a week. Monday through Satur- 
day 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. From 12 noon 
to 8 p.m. on Sunday. 794-7051. 

General Greene Inn—Buckingham. 
197 years old. Closed Sunday. Lodg- 
ings, lunch, dinner, bar. Home made 
pies. Phone 794-7885. 

Old Anchor Inn — Route 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Bucks oldest inn— 
since 1724. Luncheon, dinner, cock- 
tails, Sunday dinners 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Phone 598-7469. 

Stone Manor House — Route 202, 
Buckingham. Revolutionary War build- 
ing. Mon.-Sat. dinners 5 to 11 p.m. 
Piano Fri. and Sat. nights $2.95 to 
$5.00 


New Hope 


Black Bass Hotel — 7 miles north 
of New Hope on Route 32, Lumber- 
ville. Lunch 12- 2:30 p.m.; Dinner 
5:30-10 p.m.; Sunday dinner 1-8 p.m. 
Open every day but Christmas dav. 
Parties to 150. Bar. Guest rooms. 
Central heating. Phone 297-5770. 

Canal House — Mechanic Street, 
New Hope. 120 year old building. 
Open 12 noon to 3 a.m. Cafe supper 
club, luncheon, dinner, late supper. 
Music and dancing nightly. Closed 
Sunday. Bar. Phone 862-2069. 

Centre Bridge Inn — River Road, 
Rte. 263, 3 miles north of New Hope. 
Dinner 6-10; Cocktails 'til 2; Open 
Sunday 2-10. 


[4 


$ ЖШ r4 


Open Daily 11 A.M. 1o 2 A.M. 
Closed Sunday 


Phone HY 3-3634 


НҮ 3-363 5 


Washington Crossing Inn 
ROUTE 532 AND RIVER ROAD 
Mashington Crossing, Pennsylvania | 
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SPECIAL PLACE FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
BIRTHDAYS, ANNIVERSARIES, FAMILY PARTIES 


оо 


DINNER AND LUNCHEON BUFFETS 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 


The Homestead Kestavrant 
of Lavender Hall 


2 
^ Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Air-Conditioned 


WOrth 8-3888 
Closed Mondays 


Vew Hope Din er 


Our dining room is open for 


your family’s dining pleasure. 
A convenient place to stop on 
your way to Historic New Hope. 
Local tourist information avail- 
able. 


| mile west of Delaware River 
Route 202 Open 24 hours 
Phone 862-5575 


Gene's VILLAGER 


New Hope’s Only All Italian Cuisine 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 


Gene Lelie, Prop. 26 W. Bridge St. 
862-2394 New Hope 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn | 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
‘till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at пооп 
HYatt 3-3800 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CARDS 
HONORED 


Chez Odette—S. River Road, New 
Hope. French and American cuisine. 
Lunch and dinner. Buffet. Buffet lunch 
daily. Closed on Sunday. Dancing Fri- 
day and Saturday. Phone 862-2773. 

New Hope Diner—Rt. 202, 1 mile 
west of Delaware River. Serving break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. Quick service 
at moderate prices, 24 hours a day 
throughout the year. Families invited 
to enjoy our new dining room facilities. 
Phone 862-5575. 

Logon Inn — Ferry and Main Sts., 
New Hope. Built in 1732. Closed Sun- 
day. Luncheon and dinner. Cocktail 
Bar. Tavern Room. Guest rooms. Phone 
862-2785 and 862-2789. 

Phillips Mill Tea Inn — River Road 
2 miles north of New Hope opposite 
Phillips Mill Art Gallery. Serving lunch, 
tea, dinner. Overnight Accommoda- 
tions. 

Playhouse Inn—New Hope. Lunch- 
eon 12 to 2 p.m.; Dinner 5:30 to 10 
p.m.; supper 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. Danc- 
ing Mon., Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 9:30 
to closing. Sunday dinners 2 to 6 p.m. 
Open every day. Phone 862-2035. 

Tow Path House — Mechanic St. 
at Canal, New Hope. Open noon to 
9:30 p.m.; Sunday 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Luncheon, cocktails, 
dinner. Outdoor terrace, charcoal 
steaks and chops. Dinners about $3.25 


to $5.50. Phone 862-2784. 

Volare’s Restaurant — Old York 
Road, New Hope. 2 miles west of New 
Hope on Route 202. Dinners 5 to 10 
p.m. Closed November Ist to April Ist. 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 

Serving daily 11:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Cocktails with dinner Sunday to 8 P.M. 

Supper in the Buttery til 12 midnight 

Cocktail Lounge til 2 A.M. 
Except Sunday 


Lambertville Fouse 


Bridge St, Lambertville, NJ. 
(609) 397-0202 


CUE AND 
MOBIL 
GUIDE 
APPROVED 


Closed Sunday. Phone 862-2574. 

Gene's Villager — 26 W. Bridge 
Street, New Hope, Italian Cuisine — 
Phone 862-2394. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this his- 
toric old country hotel. L-B candlelight 
bar ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot 
food served 11:30 a.m. to midnight 
daily. 609—397-0202. 

River's Edge — Lambertville, М.Ј. 
Perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a de- 
lightful place to dine. Owned by 
radio's “Stella Dallas”; here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 609— 397-0897. 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House — Route 
532 at the Canal in Washington 
Crossing. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Restou- 
rant and Dairy Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn — Rt. 
532 and River Road, Washington 
Crossing. Open daily 11 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Sunday 11 to 9 p.m. Cocktail 
Lounge. Hy 3-3634. 


Portrait 
continued from page 14 


It continued for a while. Then the 
hostess managed to get Marie into the 
kitchen where she frantically inquired 
“Where are you getting this stuff? 
Who have you been talking to?” 

“No one,” Marie said. “It just oc- 
curs to me.” 

“But it’s all true!” 

Marie was aghast! True? But, how 
could it be? It had started out as a 
fun-thing. She couldn’t read people’s 
minds — she couldn't. ... 

She thought of her Roman Catholic 
tradition that disapproved of “‘fortune- 
telling”. She must be possessed of the 
devil! Leaving the party abruptly, she 
vowed never again to have anything 
to do with tea-leaf reading or anything 
remotely resembling it. 

“But I couldn’t believe Га hurt any- 
one on purpose” Marie Bordner says 
now. “I turned it over and over in my 
mind. ... 

"I've resolved that fear now. “The 
pure in heart, you'll read in Rev. 
Ford's book (' Nothing So Strange, ' 
the autobiography of Arthur Ford) 
'are safe. A student, learning ex- 
panded awareness, learns that ‘a ma- 
levolent entity can gain access to the 
students mind only through some 
weakness of character; pride, desire 
for fame or power, (or others.) Those 
devoid of self-interest find collabora- 
tors of the same sort’. 

“There has to be something there. 
And it’s getting closer to God — from 


whom presumably it flows in the first 
place,” finishes Mrs. Bordner. 

Though preferring to ignore the 
psychic sense Marie Bordner was pur- 
sued by it. 

Living next door to Marie was her 
good friend, Alice. She had been 
raised by an aunt and uncle, to whom 
she was deeply devoted. 

Alice became ill with cancer and 
died. Marie would often sit, alone, in 
the garden where the two girls 
had once talked so intimately. One 
twilight eve she sat in the garden and 
was struck with an awareness. She 
waited patiently, knowing something 
was about to happen. Then a sentence 
came into her mind: ‘Tell Aunt Hattie 
to be careful of the stairs’. 

“І went next door, telling the 
woman I had ‘dreamed it’ because I 
was afraid she’d think me out of my 
head to hear the truth. ” 

A few weeks later the woman fell 
down an entire flight of stairs — criti- 
cally injuring herself and requiring 
weeks of bed rest. She had gotten up 
in the night and mistook one door for 
another. 

“In clairvoyance, you see some- 
thing as if you're having a dream — 
but you know you're awake; or like a 
memory that flashes across your 
mind's eye. But you know it's not a 
memory. ..." 

Mrs. Bordner is clairvoyant. 

“Оп one occasion a friend of mine, 
whose husband was an architect, be- 
came very upset. She was beside her- 
self with worry because her husband's 


letters from Thailand had stopped 
suddenly. 

"As she talked I suddenly saw a 
big, hearty man — her husband — 
struggling to get up from a bed, then 
sinking back again, too weak to move. 

“Your husband is ill with a tropical 
disease," I told my friend. *He will 
rally, though." He did. 


She also relates “seeing” her 
nephew, engaged in World War П 
combat, running as if from danger — 
then, after the picture fading, of being 
lifted to the back of a vehicle. His 
injury was later confirmed by message 
and, some time after, her nephew de- 
scribed to Mrs. Bordner in detail what 
she had seen — from across an ocean. 

"| had no belief in disembodied 
spirits returning from the dead," says 
Mrs. Bordner. “Until I lived tempo- 
rarily with a friend in Philadelphia. . . 

"The previous inhabitants — whom 
I knew to be dead — appeared; the 
man who had lived there; a cat tha: 
ran between my feet; a mummy case, 
it looked like, on the wall—other 
things I could have had no cognition 
of — yet — evidence of a spirit world. 
The house still stands on 19th Street." 

There have been minor psychic ex- 
periences filling the life of Marie 
Bordner. 

"They occur all the time — small 
things l've grown accustomed to and, 
I might add, prove that everyone does 
have ESP power, to some extent be- - 
cause I know these things happen to 


continued on page 27 
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Real Estate Section 


Real Estate 
Round Table 


SMALL FARM 
Stone farm house, set back from road, 


beautiful old trees. House has slate roof, 
overflowing artesian well, H.A.O. heat, 
full cement basement, living rm. with 
fireplace, dining rm., kitchen; 2nd fl.— 
3 bedrms. and bath. 2 car garage, stone 
and frame barn and other outbuildings. 
Wet weather stream and pasture, 10 min- 
utes North of Doylestown. About 4 acres. 
$28,000. 


Kolbert E. Gorter 


72 E. State St. Doylestown 
Phone 348-9066 


44 S. Main St. 
New Hope 
794-7494 
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Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


by John J. Connolly 


(Adaptation of Mr. Connolly’s fare- 
well speech — December 7, 1967) 


The view from the head-table is, 
like the weather, subject to change. 
When things go right the visibility is 
infinite and there is a giddy feeling 
that goes with height. When things go 
awry there is a "closed-in" feeling, 
and it can get quite warm up here. 
Sometimes, for no reason at all, the 
center of the head-table can be the 
loneliest place in the world. 

It is with some nostalgia therefore, 
and a great deal of relief, that I look 
forward to stepping down from the 
head-table and joining the crowd. 
After five years up here it will be a 
welcome change not to have to worry 
about programs, protocol, or the in- 
evitable faux-pas. 

This is not meant to suggest, how- 
ever, that I have not enjoyed and 
profited from this experience, nor does 
it indicate that I will disappear from 
the scene. It has been a most reward- 
ing part of my life and I recommend 
this type of service to anyone who 


BUCKS COUNTY ESTATE 


Superb Georgian Colonial brick house, 
a perfect replica of a Southern Mansion, 
situated on a hillock overlooking land- 
scaped grounds with shade and shrubbery 
— Spacious living and dining rooms, 
library, master bedroom, bath powder 
room, huge and lovely country kitchen. 
Above — 4 bedrooms, 2 baths and 
powder room. Fine details; luxurious ap- 
pointments — Garage, barn and 3% 


acres. Magnificent small estate in good 
commuting area — $118,000 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


wants to realize a more satisfying 
career. 

One of the most pleasant duties 
incidental to being President of the 
Board of Realtors is the close associ- 
ation, both business and social, with 
the officers of the other Boards 


throughout the State. During the 
course of the past year we, as a group, 


Home of the Month | 


NEW BRITAIN 


Perfect home for the large family. 2 
story on large lot. Foyer, living room with: 
fireplace, dining room, modern kitchen, 
paneled family room, laundry, powder 
room, 5 big bedrooms, 2 tile baths, at- 
tached 2 car garage, full basement, patio. 
Only $27,500 


JOSEPH BARNESS 
& 


Warrington, Pa. Dt 3-0700 


attended many meetings, regional and 
state conferences and the State and 
National Conventions. It is surprising 
to find how similar are our problems 
—how mutual our ambitions. We all 
started our tenure with great expecta- 
tions. If we have accomplished a token 
of what we set out to do we can con- 
sider our time and efforts well re- 
warded. 

Now that my term is drawing to a 


is 


REALTOR 


Specializing а Country Property 


Richboro, Pa Elmwood 7-3543 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quokertown (Bucks Co) Pa 
536-5404 


JOHN J. 
onnoll 


close I expect to spend a lot more 
time on a project very close to my 
heart: The proper training of sales- 
men—both in the technical and ethi- 
cal aspects of our profession. To this 
end our new president, George B. 
Ermentrout, and I, have set two goals: 
(1) The establishment of a Real 
Estate Library; and (2) the establish- 
ment of a fully accredited Real Estate 
Course at the Bucks County Com- 


DOYLESTOWN AREA 


Colonial style rancher with 2 stone fire- 
places & open beams. 1 acre with lake at 
rear. Living room, dining room, modern 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, tile bath, full base- 
ment, 2 car garage. 

Just listed at $21,000 


munity College. We intend that this 
project will reach further than the 
token stage in 1968. 

Along with the many pleasant 
events connected with my term as 
president — there were a few sur- 
prises. One of the most pleasant sur- 
prises was the invitation to write a 
Real Estate Column for the Bucks 
County Life Magazine. Thank you, 
one and all, for a good year. 


JOSEPH BARNESS & SON 


Warrington, Pa. 


SERVING LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 
MAIN OFFICE 
311 LEVITTOWN SHOPPING CENTER 


WINDSOR 6-7500 


^ ^e 4 “Мм? ; : T v. 
Avoid being exactly like your neighbor. 


We will help you design and build the | 
house of your dreams — incorporating 
your pet ideas. We will build it on your 
lot or on one of our wooded lots. 


4. C. Eman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. Doylestown 


Portrait 

continued from page 25 

others: foretelling a thought or some- 
thing said by someone else; knowing 
who is on the other end of a ringing 
phone before answering it; or, I have 
had customers come into my shop and 
ask for birthstone rings — and, with- 
out asking which stone, I hand them 
‘their’ month. ... 

“For three years after my mother 
died I would feel a definite touch on 
the back of my neck; a medium told 
me it was my mother, who died a very 
fitful death. . . .” 

Marie Bordner, a Virgo, (the same 


birth sign as President Johnson) was 
born in Gallitzin, Ра., a small area 
just above Altoona (where she re- 
members Pauline Frederick, United 
Nations News Correspondent, as a 
"chubby school girl." ) 

"I was always interested in work- 
ing with words—in the order and 
discipline necessarily practiced in the 
communications media." 

Virgo's sun-sign is Mercury — the 
guiding star and motivator of intellec- 
tual pursuit. Those born under this 
sun-sign have the special gift to dis- 
cover and clarify ideas, then com- 
municate them to others in lucid style. 


Thinking she wanted to study psy- 
chology, the young Marie consulted 
with a faculty member at State Col- 
lege, who suggested reading material, 
after which Marie decided it “wasn’t 
for me." 

Moving to Reading, Pa. when her 
parents died, she became interested in 
advertising and took several courses. 
Then she met Catherine Benade, a 
journalist for a Reading newspaper. 

“I believe that when you're ready 
to achieve promise you project this 
readiness and people are suddenly 
there to help you." This same thought 

continued on page 28 
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continued from page 27 

is repeated in Rev. Ford's allusion to 
the ancients: “When the student is 
ready, the teacher appears. . . .” 

"Catherine Benade suggested my 
name to the Reading Times, who was 
looking for someone to satisfy assign- 
ments. I also applied at Pomeroy's 
advertising department and got the 
job as assistant advertising manager. 
I stayed there about five years." 

Then during the war years she came 
to Philadelphia with her husband, who 
was in the construction business. 
Years before, at a dance, she had 
jested with a boy that she "was a 
widow, her husband having died from 
heart failure." The awful prophecy 
came about. She was left a widow and 
decided to re-enter the advertising 
world, where she received “down to 
earth" training. She learned radio 
writing — and eventually wrote radio 
commercials for leading radio stations 
and ads for national magazines such 
as Seventeen, Vogue and others. As 
well as this, it was not unusual for her 
to have twelve accounts to service at 
one time — department stores; real 
estate; or nightclubs, etc. 

“I was on top of the thing, really. I 
received a tremendous salary for the 
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TRADE IN FURNITURE EVENT - 


Has your furniture token on a tired, worn, soiled or thread bare appearance? . . . . Perhaps very uncom- 

bie, or you may be just plain tired of it afterso many years, seeing the new trends of today. Here is 
an opportunity to give your room a completely new fresh appearance, employing the new styles of today . . 
There is no need to put up with your old furniture. Now! ... .. ou con turn your furniture into cash dur- 
ing this Trade In Event at ‘Town & Valley Furniture Bam''. Come in, make your selection from Nation- 
ally . . your old furniture will serve as your down payment. Our 
selection is large and complete . . . . Many styles to choose from. 


REGARDLESS OF AGE OR CONDITION 


Trading is fun at the Furniture Barn 
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LEVITTOWN, РА. 19057 
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time — апа the people I worked for 
gave me my head because I usually 
could come up with something.” 


But anyone who "works with 
words" will admit it can become a 
hectic merry-go-round. After a long 
ride, Marie Bordner decided to get 
off. She opened a curio shop in Ger- 
mantown. But agencies called for her 
services and she returned for a brief 
time. After nearly a year, she retired 
from advertising completely and, with 
the help of her son John who, with 
his wife, Ellen, operates The Candle 
Shop in New Hope, she moved to 
Ferry Street with a line of "unusual 
jewelry" that includes many one-of-a- 
kind pieces: a 300 year old Arabic 
silver bracelet, from a collection; a 
handmade silver necklace brought 
over for her by the wife of a former 
Turkish ambassador to the UN; pre- 
Columbian beads; a cameo necklace 
with faces of Shakespeare, Diana and 
others — “must be over 100 years 
old" says Mrs. Bordner. 

Here, at leisure, she does the thing 
she has always held closest to her 
heart: write poetry. 

Having won many poetry contests, 
and having had poetry published in 
various magazines and newspapers 
including Bucks County Life, and 


with a book of poetry to her credit 
called "Star Dust"; she feels the poet's 
function is “to make people more 
aware of beauty and virtues of other 
things and other people — but too 
many poets are too wordy. You can't 
find a vision — it's all wrapped up in 
meaningless. words, all too obscure." 

And once again the psychic sense is 


felt. Mrs. Bordner’s poetry has ac- 


curately predicted future encount- 
or EM 

A poem told the story of a flyer, 
shot down, who “died too young." The 
flyer later turned out to be the brother 
of a co-worker. 

The poem "Anne" told the story of 
a woman "burned by the sun, beaten 
by the rain, tasting the tang of bitter 
cold" and ending up “as a bit of flot- 
sam on the river". After writing the 
poem Mrs. Bordner met a woman of 
the same name — with the same story 
— who ended up in the gutter of 
life because of unfortunate circum- 
stances. ... 

Those engaged in creative pursuits 
have long questioned the influence of 
psychic insight on the creative process. 
So too does Arthur Ford in his auto- 
biography. ... 

"May the creative process . 

actually be a dual endeavor com- 
pounded of one mind's desire to in- 
vent a character . . .within the frame- 
work of a plot, and some answering 
mind's throwing back of an actual 
character or plot lifted from the 
akashic record? . . . Are the creative 
artists . . . more open to psychic ex- 
perience than those who do not exer- 
cise the creative faculties? . . . A care- 
ful reading of the autobiographies of 
creative personalities poses some in- 
teresting possibilities." 
. "Im no authority on either sub- 
ject,” says Mrs. Bordner. “But if a 
poem, or anything else I write enables 
someone to become more aware or 
reach a higher consciousness then — 
well — that's why I did it." 


For the New Year, Marie Bordner, 
seeress, business woman and poetess, 
wishes 


“That all your days be bright with 
sunshine, refreshed briefly with sil- 
very rain, and since I know that harsh 
winds must blow, I wish you strength; 
that only joy and gladness come your 
way; that, should there be tears, you 
will find healing in the pine-clad hills 
and solace in the guardian stars; I wish 
you faith. 

“May broken bread and sweet, 
red wine 
Of human sympathy be thine, 
And all earth’s fruits. All eise above, 
I wish for you the gift of love." 
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HATTERS HALL 


| HATTERS HALL | 


VERY FACILITY 
IS AVAILABLE FOR 
MEETINGS PARTIES 
| EXHIBITS BANQUETS 
DANCES RECEPTIONS 
AMPLE DANCE FLOOR STAGE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 
ADEQUATE PARKING 


136 S. York Road 
Hatboro OS 5-4222 


Willage Store 


" THE ORIGINAL GOURMET SHOP AS WARM 


HAND-DIPPED CHOCOLATES 


a AS HIS OWN 


If you've ever met our Atlantic goes, “Our customers should be 

Heating Oil men you know how kept as warm and comfortable as 

much pride we have in our work. we keep our own families." And 

After all, we have a mighty impor- we do this every way we know how. 

tant responsibility: your comfort. Guarantee your complete heat: 
We have sort of a motto that ing comfort. Call us today. 


aante) BRINKER'S FUELS 
OIL HEAT Ph. 348-2668 


445 N West Street Doylestown 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 


NEWTOWN @ WRIGHTSTOWN 


9:00 a.m. to 12:00 to 6:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. Daily 
Friday ‘til 6:00 p.m. 


GLENN KAISER 
SPORTING GOODS 
41 South York Road 
Hatboro 
Osborne 2-3318 
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101 S. York Rd. 
OS 5-4080 


A FULL-SERVICE BANK 


Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Over 100 Years of Service 


to the Newtown area 


HATBORO 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 
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201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. * Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa. 5 Other Offices 
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JAMES W. MILLIGAN EL 5-4395 | 
Call after 4 P.M. | 


WELCOME WAGON IS THE 
MODERN EXPRESSION OF THE 
EARLIEST HOSPITALITY 

OF OUR COUNTRY 


The Welcome Wagon Hostess, with her basket of greetings and 
gifts, extends the hand of Friendship, Neighborliness, 


and Service. 


Playing an important role in the community in representing churches 


of all faiths and virtually every important social welfare and 


civic activity, she opens the doors of hundreds of homes for you: 


1. Identifying you with civic leadership 
and the goodwill of the Welcome Wagon Call 


2. Providing an opportunity to make new 
business friends and to cement valuable customer 


relationships 


WELCOME WAGON HAS BECOME 

THE STRONGEST AND MOST 

EFFECTIVE HUMAN AND PUBLIC 

RELATIONS INFLUENCE IN THE COMMUNITY 


FOR INFORMATION PHONE 234-4013 


